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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



The art of speaking and' writing correctly is 
called Grammar, which is divided into four parts ; 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography, or Orthoepy, treats of spelling 
and pronunciation, and shows how letters are 
joined to make syllables, and syllables to make 
words. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six let- 
ters. 

Letters are of two kinds; Vowels and Con- 
sonants. A vowel makes a perfect sound of 
itself; a consonant requires a vowel to be joined 
with it. 

The English vowels are a, e, f, o, u, together 
with y and rv, when not at the beginning of a 
word or syllable. 

The remaining letters of the Alphabet are coa- 
sonants, and cannot be fully sowtv^e^ ^VCassv^K. ^^^ 
aid of some vowel ; as, c/, { \ ewi^ TCi\ 'be^'Vi" 
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4 ENOLISH GRAMMAR. 

A vowel has not always one and the same 

sound. A^ for example, has four sounds, as 

fateyfar^fall, fat : E has two, as we, met: I 

has two, as ptne, pin : O has four, as note, move, 

nor, not : U has three ; as, tube, tub, bull. 

The same consonant also marks or represents 
frequently two different sounds: thus C is like S 
before e and f ; as, centre, city : and like K before 
a, Of and u ; as, cave, copper, cup. G makes a hard 
sound in gay, go, gun ; and is soft in gem, 
giant, like the letter /. S gives sometimes the 
sound of Z, as in trees, eyes, rose, wisdom : i h 
sounds like tsh in church, and like k in chemist, 
catechism. 

A syllable is a single sound represented by one 
or more letters ; as, a, an, and, hand. In every 
syllable there must be at least one vowel* When 
a word consists of only one syllable, it is called a 
monosyllable ; when of two, a dissyllable ; of 
three, a trisyllable ; and when of many, it is called 
a polysyllable* 

Two vowels placed together in the same syl- 
lable make a diphthong ; as, oi in voice ; ou in 
sound. Here both vowels are sounded, and it is 
called a proper diphthong ; but where only one 
vowel is sounded as, ea in eagle, eo in people, au 
in naughty, it is called an improper diphthong. 

Sometimes three vowels are joined ; as, eau in 
^au/y, ietv in view: they ibeu make what is 
caJJed a triphthong. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 5 

When a vowel or consonant is only used in 
spelling, and is not pronounced, it is called mute. 
Thus every improper diphthong has a mute 
vowel ; as, u in guard, guest, buy. And the vowel 
e is either always mute, or scarcely pronounced 
at the end of a word : except in words of one syl- 
ble that have no other vowel ; as, be, the ; or some- 
times at the end of a proper name, as Penelope. 

The consonants, 6, c, d, g, and A, are some* 
times mute ; as, b in subtle, dumb ; c in victuals, 
scent ; d in handfome ; g in gnat ; h in thyme, 
heir, honour, lionest, rhetoric. 

Words written or printed are chiefly composed 
of small letters ; but large letters or Capitals are 
occasionally used for the sake of distinction. 

Capitals are placed at the beginning of words, 

Istly. When signifying the Deity, as God, Je^ 
hovah, Jesus, Holy Ghost, Creator, the Most 
High. 

2dly. Persons, places, days, and months ; also 
objects personified, and adjectives derived from 
proper names, as Newton, England, June, the 
Throne, the Grave, Newtonian. 

3dly. When the word begins a sentence, or a 
line in poetry. 

4thly. When it is a title of honour or courtesy ; 
as, Duke of Wellington ; Dear Sir, or Madam : 
and when it is the name of some art or science *^ 
as, Grammar, /Agriculture, GeogTap>v>)« 
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6 EN0LI8H GRAMMAR. 

5thly. When it refers to some important event ; 
as, the Revolution, the Plague^ the Restoration, 

6thly. When it begins a quotation. 
7thly. Also the interjection 0/ and the per- 
sonal pronoun / are always capitals. 



PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology makes known the meaning and 
origin of words, their different sorts, and the 
changes they undergo in order to form speech or 
language. 

English words may be arranged under eight 
classes, called parts of speech. (1) Noun, or 
Substantive ; (2) Pronoun ; (3) Adnoun, or Ad- 
jective ; (4) Verb ; (5) Adverb ; (6) Preposi- 
tion ; (7) Conjunction ; (8) Interjection. 

1. A Noun, or Substantive, is the name of any 
person, place, quality, or thing that we have a 
separate conception of ; as, Thomas^ London, gold, 
goodness, nature, triangle, 

2. A Pronoun is so called from being used 
commonly instead of a noun, which otherwise 
would require to be constantly repeated ; as, 

" When Tbomaa came to London, he did not find ii 
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ETYMOLOGY. 7 

paved with gold ;" instead of, " Thomas did not find London 
paved with gold ^.'* 

3. An Adnoun, or Adjective, is so called be- 
cause it requires to be always joined to some 
noun, either expressed or understood, and is used 
to signify some additional quality or property of 
the noun ; as, a good man ; a white horse ; an 
equilateral triangle, &c. 

Here, by good man, we mean not only a man, but a man 
possessing goodness. 

4. A Verb is a word which affirms or asserts ; 
as, strikes^ nalks^ is. Thus in the sentences, ' 
John walks ; James strikes the table ; The boy is 
idle ; " walks," " strikes," and " is," are verbs. 

The verb, like the adnoun, expresses some quality, or 
property, of a noun : but the adnoun merely expresses 
quality as conjoined with its noun; it affirms nothing: 
whereas the verb always affirms. A verb, in the form of a 
question, asserts doubt, or desire to be informed ; as,** Is 
the hoy idle ? Did James strike the table ?" 

5. An Adverb is used to qualify a verb, much 
in the same manner as an adnoun qualifies a 

* Pronouns are repeated, because being monosyllables, 
and in general unaccented, they take up little time either 
in writing or speaking ; but nouns being frequently of con - 
Biderable length, and having generally one or more accented 
syllables, would, by repetition, cause intolerable monotony 
and tautology. For example, such words as Bartholomew^ 
Constantinople, Dorothea, «ncompreftciwi6ilil'y,\svaw'»j\i«k"t«^x'&.- 
aented by the pronouns he, she, awA %l, x.o ^»N«i vv«^^ ^^^^ 
breath, and relieve the hearer itom \.\Tt%ovci^ xeWfixvCvx^^. 
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noun ; as, " he \i\es wickedly ;" i.e. \esLds a. wicked 
life. It also accompanies adnouns, in order to 
express some additional qualification ; as terribly 
grand, t. e. not only grand, but terrible : despe* 
rately wicked^ i. e. not only wicked, but wicked 
to a degree amounting to desperation. 

6. A Preposition is a word generally set before 
other words to express the relation of persons, 
places, and things to each other ; as, under the 
table ; vpon the roof ; through your folly ; by 
his wisdom. 

7. A Conjunction connects words, clauses, and 

sentences ; as, 

John and Thomas are friends and play-fellows. But, 
if they grow up to be men, they may be rivals. Here 
"and," "but," and "if" are conjunctions, 

8. An Interjection is a word not always neces- 
sary to complete a sentence, but thrown in to 
mark some passion or strong emotion of the 
mind ; as, oh I alas ! woe is me ! ah ! behold ! 
and lo! 

DECLENSION. 

The relation of persons and things to each other is 
sometimes, as has been already said, expressed by preposi- 
tions. It is also expressed by some change in the word 
itself. This change is called Infiectwn or Declension, 

The Parts of Speech which admit of Declension 

are Nouns, Pronouns, Adnouns, and Verbs. 

Nouns, with respect to Declension, are of two 

kinds. Proper and Common. 

A Proper Noun is the name ot axi m^\N\^\ia^ 
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person, place, or object. Such are the names of 
men, rivers, cities, &c. ; a«, Matthew^ the Thames^ 
London^ Piccadilly, 

A Common Noun denotes a whole kind, or 
species, having one name common to them all ; as, 
man, river, tree, oak, house, street. 

Common nouns have two numbers, called the 
Singular and the Plural. Proper nouns do not 
admit of a plural number: except when used as 
common nouns ; as, the Stitarts, the Indies, 

The singular number refers to one thing only ; 
the plural to two or more of the same kind or 
species. 

The plural is generally formed from the singu- 
lar, by adding s ; as, i'rom house, houses ; from 
street, streets* 

But a singular ending in x, chy (soft, as in churchi) thy or 
ss, forms its plural by adding es ; as, boxet, churches, bnisfiesi 
gkuses. 

F or fe at the end of a word is often changed into ves ; 
as, calfi calves ; knife, knives ; Except a few ; as, chief, grief, 
handkerchief, hoof, proof, reproof, dwarf, wharf, cliff, sheriff, 
skiff, cvff, snuff, stuff, strife. 

When a consonant comes before y at the end of a word, 
y is changed into ies ; as, city, cities. 

The following form their plurals irregularly : 

Sing. Plur. 

w^^ /and its compounds, alderman, work- ) _ 
Man \ ^ e j^ o f men. 

i man, footman, woman, &c. 3 

Child children. 

Ox O'JJlfeXV* 

brother \\ixexN««x»- 
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Penny /pennies and 

^ I pence. 

Die dies and dice. 

Foot feet 

Goose geese. 

Louse •••• lice. 

Mouse mice. 

Cow f cows or kine. 

Sow ...•• swine. 

Tooth : teeth. 

The following nouns, people, deer, sheep, hose, 
stvine, are alike in both numbers. 

Some common nouns, like proper names, have 
no plural ; for example, names of grains ; as, rye, 
wheat, barley : of metals ; as, iron, gold : of 
fossils ; ieis, marl, clay : also names of abstract or 
moral qualities ; as, gravity, benevolence. 

Some common nouns, on the other hand, have 
no singular ; as, scissors, snuffers, annals, amends, 
means, measles, odds, pains, riches, hysterics* 
Some are both singular and plural ; as, hangs, 
alms, news. 

A Collective Noun expresses in the singular 
number several individuals of the same kind or 
species collected together ; as, herd, flock, army, 
people^ congregation, multitude. 

INFLECTION AS TO OENDER. 

There are three Genders : the Masculine, to 
distinguish males ; as, man, Charles, lion, bull : 
the JFsMJNiNE, to distinguisb females \ ^s, woman, 
C'AarloUe, lioness^ cow : . and t\\e ^-eajt^.^, \5i 
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distinguish things without sex ; as, coach, king' 

dom. 

The Neuter gender is also sometimes used in speaking 
of brute animals, as, '^The cow broke Us horn, or her 
horn ;" " The lion shook its mane, or Am mane." 

An English noun feminine is most commonly 
derived from the masculine by adding ess ; as, lion, 
lioness ; or by taking away the last vowd from 
the masculine noun, and then adding ess; as, 
hunter f huntress* 

The following are exceptions : Abbot, abbess ; 

emperor, empress ; lad, lass ; marquis or iTiar- 

quest, marchioness ; master, mistress. 

Sometimes the feminine noun is an entirely different 
word ; as, boy, girl ; earl, countess ; father, mother ; husband, 
wife, &c. ; and sometimes a separate word is prefixed or 
affixed to denote gender ; as cocft-sparrow, A««- sparrow ; 
milk-ffMin, milk-mot^^. 

Some words, applicable to either sex, are called 
nouns of the common gender ; as, sovereign, parent, 
child, cousin, witness, prisoner, plaintiff. 

INFLECTION AS TO CASES. 

Cases are the varieties of termination which 
nouns and pronouns undergo to mark their con- 
nexion either with the verb or with some other 
word. 

There are three of these varieties, or changes, 
in English ; the Nominative Case, the Objective, 
and the Possessive. 

A noun is in the Nominati^i& ca-ae 'wVexi n^^ 
verb asserts something oi\t\ as, William \^ ^««^^- 
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ing : in the Objective, when it means the thing, 
or object, to which something is done, or doing ; 
as, "William is reading a book ;" and in the Pos- 
sessive, when possession or ownership is signi- 
fied ; as, " William is reading Charles^* book." 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns 
in English have the same termination, but the 
objective is frequently distinguished by some pre- 
position before it ; as, I struck at the ball ; it 
rolls alor^ the ground. 

The possessive case is formed in the singular 
number by adding «, with an apostrophe, thus, '« ; 
as, " mother, mother's ;** in the plural, by adding 
an apostrophe only ; as " mothers*" 

The objective case, with the preposition 0/ 
before it (signifying possession), has the same 
force as the possessive for which it is continually 
substituted ; as, " the hand-writing of Thomas ;" 
instead of, " Thomases hand- writing:" "the first dis- 
obedience o/* man/' for '*man*s first disobedience ;" 
** the lives of men" for "mai** lives." 

Nouns or substantives are declined as in this 
example. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom,'\ 

and > Mother. Mothers. 

Obj. J 

Pass, Mother's Mothers*. 

When the plural does not end in «, the posses- 
^'ve plural is formed in the %ame mawwet «j^ >isi^ 
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possessive singular : for example, nom. plur. men; 
poss. men's : or 

Sing. Plur. 

Obj. J 

Pois. Woman's. Women's. 



Nom, 
and V Woman. Women. 



PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are either Personal ; as, /, thou, 
he, nhe, it: Possessive : as, my^ thy, his, her, 
its, ouTf your, their : Relative ; as, that, as ; 
fphOf which^ what, and their compounds, whether, 
whoever, whosoever, whatever, whatsoever ; or In- 
terrogative ; as, who ? which ? what ? 

The pronoun self (plur. selves) is called Corre^ 
/a/ioe, because it shows that the object of the verb 
and the nominative or agent are the same. 

Thus the sentence, *' James hurt him/' would signify 
that James hurt some other person: but the sentence, 
<< James hurt himself" shows that he was both the doer and 
receiver of the injury. 

The Personal and Relative Pronouns are thus 
declined : 

First Person Masculine or Feminine. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom, I. We. 

Poss, My, mine. 0\x\^a>x\^- 

Ob;. Me. \5*. 
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Second Person Masculine or Feminine. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nam, Thou or you. Ye or you. 

Poss, Thy, thine ; your 1 ^ » 

i... ,r..i,..»l 7 Your or your*s. 

or your s, J ^ 

Obj. Thee or you. You. 

Third Person Masculine. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. He. They. 

Poss, His. Their or their's. 

Obj. Him. Them. 

Third Person Feminine. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. She. They. 

Poss, Her or her's. Their or theirs. 

06;. Her. Them. 

Third Person Neuter. 
Sing. Plur. 

Norn. It. They. 

Poss, Its. Their or theirs. 

Obj. It. Them. 

Relative Pronouns. 
Sing & Pkir. Sing. & Plur. 

Nom. Who. Norn, Which. 

Poss, Whose. Poss, Whose. 

Obj. Whom. Ob;, Which. 

The word that, used as a relative pronoun, 
admits of no variation. It is used indifferently 
^or n>ho, whom, and which. 
The correlative pronoun, self, \^ aSvxa^ vcl the 
singular number {self^ to tny, tliy, ijout, K\m, Vet, 
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and it ; and in the plural {selves), to our, your, 
them. To mark particalar emphasis, the word 
own is sometimes placed between : as " my own 
self," " your own selves," 

ADNOUNS OR ADJECTIVES. 

Adnouns are of two kinds ; 1st. Such as denote 
quality ; viz. good, had, indifferent, large, small, 
black, white : 2dly. Numerals, or such as denote 
number, 

NuMEBALS are either Cardinal or Ordinal, The 
cardinal numerals denote number in general ; as, 
one, two, three: the ordinal numerals denote 
number in succession or numerical order ; aa, first, 
second, third, &c. 

There are other numerals which express quantity 
with only somewhat of numerical exactness ; asi 
a, an, the; this, tliat, yon ; any, all; many, few ; 
several, some ; either, neither ; both, only ; other, 
another; no, none. 

Ay or <m is often called the indefinite article, because 
it indicates any one (no matter which or whom) out of 
a number : the is called the dtifinite article, because it com- 
monly points to some person or persons, thing or things, in 
particular. 

ji is used before words beginning with a consonant ; as, 
a boy; or beginning with u long; as, ''a unicorn;" with 
a vowel sounding like w ; as, " many a one ;" or with a 
diphthong similar in sound to u long ; as, *' a ewe, a Eu- 
ropean." Also before h when the word is accented on the 
second syllable ; as, *' an historian." 

An is used before words beg\nmu% V\\>r. «i nqwA w. "U ^ 
mute; as, ** an acorn," <' an hour \" "-anViOtvwxx^^^^^w^^cw." 
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16 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Of numeral adnouns, the words one, a, an, this, that^ 
eitlier, neither, each, every, are never joined to plural nouns, 
unless used with an adnoun expressing cardinal number ; 
as '* a thousand men." 

This, that, and yon express numerically, but without any 
kind of measurement, the relative distance of objects. This, 
points out a near object ; that, an object farther removed ; 
and yony an object etill more distant 

One or more of the numeral adjectives often accompany 
another adnoun ; as, *' A few troublesome persons :" '* The 
many admirable qualities :" "some twenty or thirty people :" 
** every other day." 

Adnouns attached to a noun or substantive are 
of the same number and case with it, but suffer 
no change in these respects by inflection ^ ; as, 



Nom» 1 Sing. Plur. 

and > A good mother. Good mothers. 

Obj. J 

p rA good mother's, t\ e, fGood mothers*, i. e, 
*L of a good mother. I of good mothers, 

Adnouns admit of change by inflection only 
when different degrees of the quality signified are 
to be stated. 

There are three degrees of Comparison ; 1st. 
The Positive, which retains the simple form of 
the adnoun ; as, safe, hard, 2ndly. The Com- 
parative, which denotes a greater degree of the 
quality signified, and is formed by affixing 

' Only four exceptions occur of adnouns undergoing 

declension to express number and case. The numerals, 

/>5Ar, //4a/, other, have for their pluraU, these, those, others ; 

»od the word another has for its poaseiivve ca^e anotheT"*, 
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r, or er^ to the positive ; as, safe, safer ; hard, 
harder. Srdly. The Superlative, which denotes 
the greatest degree of the quality, and is formed 
by affixing st, or est, to the positive ; as, safe, 
safest ; hard, hardest. 

Adnouns are also compared without inflection, by 
placing the words more and mo»t before them ; as " able, 
more able, or abler, most able, or ablest ;" and a negative 
comparison is made in the same manner by the words less* 
and least ; as, ** white, less white, least white" 

Wjien but a small degree of the quality is to be ex- 
pressed, add ish to the positive, or place the adverb rather, 
before it ; as '* black, blackish, or rather blacky There is 
also a kind of comparison made by means of the adverbs 
too, or over ; as, ** too large ;" ** too small;** ** otjer anxious" 

A few adnouns form their Superlative by affix- 
ing most to the Comparative ; as, " nether , nether- 
most ; *' lower f lowermost, or lowest ;" and a few by 
affixing most either to the Positive or Comparative ; 
as, " hindf hindmost, or hindermost." 

The following are compared irregularly :— 

Super, 
best 

worst 

least. 

most 

farthest 

foremost or first 
inmost or innermost 
latest or last 
nearest or next 

3 
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Comp. 


Good, 


better, 


Bad, 


[ worse. 


Evil, 


111, 


Litde, 


less. 


Many, 
Much, 


1 more, 


Far, 


farther, 


Fore, 


former, 


In, 


inner. 


Ijate, 


later or latter. 


Near, 


nearer, 


Old, 


older or elder, 


Out, 


outer or utter, 


Up, 


upper. 
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INFLECTION OF VERBS. 



Verbs undergo inflection to express Number^ 
Person^ and Tivie, 

Verbs, that they may agree with nouns and 
pronouns, have two Number s^ the Singular and 
the Plural ; as, he loves, they love ; the boy 
reads, the boys read. 

Verbs, for the same reason, have three Persons 
in each number ; as, / move^ thou movest, he, she, 
or it, moves ; we move, ye or you move, they move. 

Verbs are declined in English with two J'enses 
or Times : the Present Tense ; as, " / wish, i. e. 
am in the act of wishing at this moment ;*' and the 
Past tense ; as, '* / wished,*" i. e. was in the act of 
wishing some time ago, either the last minute, or 
last year, or many years since. 

To express Future time, the verb shall or will 
is put before the inflnitive of some other verb ; ast 
*' I shall command ; he will command.'' ** Thou 
shalt wish ; you will wish." 

Verbs have three moods; the Indicative, the 
Imperative^ and the Infinitive, 

By the Indicative mood, a verb either indi- 
cates or declares something positively; as, / 
speak ; or indicates doubt by asking a question ; 
as, ** Are you attentive ?" 

The Imperative mood affirms command or 
entreaty; as, ** ^Uend to i/our Uisom ;'' ^^ Gtuul 
^^J^ re^uesi. " 
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The infinitive mood is the simplest form of the 
verb, and is commonly known by the preposition 
to before it; as to be; or by being placed after 
another verb of which it is the object ; as, " He 
wished, to be here, but could not come.** 

A Participle is a part of a verb which at the 
same time partakes of the nature of a noun or 
adnoun. Verbs have two Participles : the Imper" 
fecty referring to some action not completely done> 
and formed by the addition of ing to the verb ; 
as, "commanding" from the verb " command;** and 
the Perfect, which denotes an action completed, 
and is formed by adding ed to the verb ; as, com' 
manded. 

Verbs ending in e mute, change e into ing, for 
their Imperfect Participle ; and e into ed for their 
Perfect Participle and Past Tense; as, move^ 
moving, moved ; love, loving, loved. Also when a 
vowel comes before the concluding consonant of a 
verb, the consonant is doubled ; as commit, com* 
mitting, committed; drop, dropping, dropped. 

Verbs are either regular, irregular, or defective. 

Regular when they form the Past Tense and 
Perfect Participle according to the rule already given, 
of affixing d, or ed to the Present Indicative ; as, 

Pres. Past Perf. Part 

move, moved, moved, 

command, commanded, commanded. 

Irregular when they foxm \Vve ^^'eX'X.^w^fc'esv^ 
Imperfect Participle in any ovVvex vi^.'^ \ ^^-i 
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Pres. Past Perf. ParL 

Give, gave, given. 

Defective when one or more of these three 
parts are vranting ; as, 

Pres. Past Perf. Part 
Shall, should, ■ 
Must, 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The following Irregular Verhs have all these 
three parts alike ; as, 

Pres. Past Perf. Part 

Burst hurst, hurst. 

Cast, cast, cast. 

Also costy cut, hitf hurt, let, put, rid, set, shed, 
shred, shut, spread, thrust. 

The following form their Past Tense and Per- 
fect Participle alike ; as. 

Past Tense and 
Perf. Part. 

fought 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

gilt or gilded. 

girt or girded. 

ground. 

hung or hanged. 

had. 

heard. 

kept. 

knelt 

knit or knitted. 

laid. 

\cA. 





Past Tense and 




Present. 


Perf. Part. 


Present. 


Bend, 


bent or bended. { 


Fight, 


Bereave, hereft or bereaved. 


Find, 


Beseech 


, besought 


Flee, 


Bind, 


bound. 


Fling, 


Bleed, 


bled. 


Gild, 


Breed, 


bred. 


Gird, 


Bring, 


brought 


Grind, 


Catch, 


caught or catchcd. 


Hang, 


Cling, 


clung. 


Have, 


Clothe, 


clothed or clad. 


Hear, 


Creep, 


crept. 


Keep, 


Deal, 


dealt or dealed. 


Kneel, 


Dig, 


dug or digged. 


Knit, 


nweJJ, 


dwe\t or dwelled. 


Lay, 


feed. 


fed. 


1 Lead, 


Feel, 


felt. 


\ Lend, 
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Past Tense and 




Past Tense and 


Present. 


Perf. Part. 


Present. 


Perf. Part. 


Lift, 


lifted or lift. 


Speed, 


sped. 


Light, 


lighted or lit. 


Spell, 


spelled or spelt. 


Lose, 


lost 


Spend, 


spent 


Make, 


made. 


Spill, 


spilled or spilt. 


Mean, 


meant or meaned. 


Split, 


split or splitted. 


Meet, 


met 


Stand, 


stood. 


Pay, 


paid. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


Pen, (to 


pent 


Sting. 


stung. 


shut up) 


String, 


strung. 


Quit, 


quitted or quit 


Sweat, 


sweated or sweat. 


Read, 


read. 


Sweep, 


swept 


Say, 


said. 


Teach, 


taught 


Seek, 


sought 


Tell, 


told. 


Sell, 


sold. 


Think, 


thought. 


Send, 


sent 


Toss, 


tossed or tost 


Shine, 


shone or shined. 


Weep, 


wept 


Shoe, 


shod. 


Wet, 


wetted or wet 


Shoot, 


shot. 


Win, 


won. 


Sleep, 


slept 


Work, 


wrought or worked 


Slit, 


slit or slitted. 


Wring, 


wrung or wringed. 


Smell, 


smelled or smelt 







The following are irregular throughout ; as, 



Present 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke or awaked. 


awaked. 


Bake, 


baked, 


baked or baken. 


Bear, (tobringfortk] 


i bore or bare, 


born. 


Bear, (to carry) 


bore or bare, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beat or beaten. 


Become, 


became. 


become. 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. 


Behold, 


beheld, 


beheld or beholden 


Bid, 


bade or bid. 


bidden. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten or bit. 


Bless, 


blessed. 


blessed or blest 


Blow, 


blew. 


bloT^w, 


Break, 


broke or brake, 


bxoVetv. 


Chide, 


chid, 


cYvv^^'iti. 
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Present. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


Choose, 




chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave, {to adhere) 


clave or cleaved. 


cleaved. 


Cleave, {to split) 


clove, clave, or cleft 


, cloven or cleft. 


Climb, 




climbed or clomb, 


climbed. 


Corae, 




came. 


come. 


Crow, 




crowed or crew. 


crowed. 


Dare, {to venture) 


durst or dared, 


dared. 


Do, 




did, 


done. 


Draw, 




drew, 


drawn. 


Drink, 




drank, 


drunk or drunken. 


Drive, 




drove or drave« 


driven. 


£at. 




eat or ate. 


eat or eaten. 


Fall, 




fell. 


fallen. 


Fly, 




flew. 


flown. 


Forbear, 




forbore or forbare. 


forborn. 


Forget, 




forgot or forgat, 


forgotten or forgot 


Forsake, 




forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 




froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 




got or gat. 


gotten or got. 


Give, 




gave. 


given. 


Go, 




went, 


gone. 


Grave, 




graved. 


graven or graved. 


Grow, 




grew. 


grown. 


Heave, 




heaved or hove. 


heaved or hoven. 


Help, 


, 


helped. 


helped or hoi pen. 


Hew, 




hewed. 


hewn or hewed. 


Hide, 




hid. 


hidden or hid. 


Hold, 




held. 


held or holden. 


Know, 




knew. 


known. 


Lade, 




laded. 


laden. 


Lie, {to lie 


down) 


lay. 


lain or lien. 


Load, 




loaded. 


loaden or loaded. 


Mow, 




mowed. 


mown or mowed. 


Rap, 




rapped. 


rapped or rapt. 


Ride, 




rode or rid. 


ridden or rid. 


Ring, 




rung or rang. 


rung. 


Rise, 




rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 




rived. 


riven. 


Rot, 




rotted. 


rotted or rotten. 


Run, 




ran. 


run. 


Saw, 




sawed. 


^aviTi ox ^AN^ed. 


See, 




saw. 


&eew. 
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Present. 


Fast. 


Seethe, 


seethed or sod. 


Shake, 


shook, 


Shape, 


shaped. 


Shaye, 


shaved. 


Shear, 


sheared or shore. 


Shew or Show, 


shewed or showed. 


Shrink, 


shrunk or shrank, 


Shrive, 


shrived or shrove, 


Sing, 


sung or sang, 


Sink, 


sunk or sank. 


Sit, 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew. 


Slide, 


slid. 


Sling, 


slung or slang. 


Slink, 


slunk or slank. 


Smite, 


smote. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


Speak, 


spoke or spake. 


Spin, 


spun or span, 


Spit, 


spit or spat. 


Spring, 


sprung or sprang. 


Stave, 


stove. 


Steal, 


stole, 


Stink, 


stunk or stank. 


Strew or Strow, 


strewed or strowed. 


Stride, 


strode or strid. 


Strike, 


struck. 


Strive, 


strove. 


Swear, 


swore or sware. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


Swim, 


swam or swum. 


Swing, 


swung or swang. 


Take, 


took. 


Tear, 


tore or tare, 


Thrive, 


throve or thrived. 


Throw, 


threw, 


Tread, 


trod or trode, 


Wax, (to become) 


waxed. 


Wear, 


wore. 


Weave, 


wove. 


Wind, 


wound or wmded. 


Wrap, 


wrapped, 


Write, 


wrote or wrU, 


Writhe, 


writhed. 
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Perf. Part, 
sodden, 
shaken. 

shaped or shapen. 
shaved or shaven, 
shorn. 

shewn or shown, 
shrunk. 

shrived or shriven, 
sung. 

sunk or sunken, 
sitten or sat. 
slain. 

slidden or slid, 
slung, 
slunk. 

smitten or smit. 
sown or sowed, 
spoken, 
spun. 

spit or spitten. 
sprung. 

staved or stove, 
stolen. 

stunk. [strowed. 
strown, strewed, or 
stridden. 

struck or stricken, 
striven, 
sworn. 

swelled or swollen, 
swum, 
swung, 
taken, 
torn, 
thriven, 
thrown, 
trodden. 

waxed or waxen, 
worn, 
wovea. 
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Regular Verbs are thus inflected : — 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. I command, We, 



2»rf „ ThouoommaDdeBtor|Yeoryou.Vcommand. 
you command, | i 

Zrd „ He or she commands, They, J 



Past Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

\st Person, I commanded. We, ) 

2»rf „ Thou con,manded8t|Yeoryou,> commanded, 
oryou commanded, j A 

Srd „ He or she commanded. They, 3 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

2nd Person, Command thou or you. Command ye or you.* 

INFINITIVE. 
Command, or to Command. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect. Perfect. 

Commanding. Commanded. 

Irregu'ar Verbs are thus inflected : — 
Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 
1st Person. I bid. We, j 

2nd „ Thou biddest or ) ^ (, 



»> 



)u biddest or) ^ ^ f,.j 

you bid, I Ye or you. Jb.d. 

, she, or it bids. They, } 



3rd „ He 

♦ The other persons of this tense are expressed by the 
imperative mood of the irregular verb lety with the noun or 
personal pronoun for its object, and aiv vft^iv\UNft tcvqkA «&.« 
Jf/ as. Jet me command, let Hm com«\at\A,\e\.u& tci\svTftaxA\ 
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Past Tense. 



Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. I hade or bid. We, ^ 

2nd „ Thou badest or bidst \ y I 

or you bade or bid, j eo y , n^jj^^j^ q^ ^I^j^ 

3rd „ He, she, or it bade \ mi 1 

or bid, /^ney, J 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

2nd Person, Bid thou or you. . Bid ye or you. 

INFINITIVE. 
Bid, or to bid. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect. Perfect. 

Bidding. Bidden. 

The following Ii regular Verbs, to be, to have, to 
dOf to go, are thus inflected : — 

Indicative Mood* 

Present Tense. 



1st Person, 
2nd ., 
3rd „ 


Singular. 
I am. 

Thou art or you are, 
He, she, or it is. 

Past Tense. 


Plural. 

We, 

Ye or you. 

They, 


1*/ Person. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 


Singular. 
I was. 

Thou wast or you was. 
He, she, or it was. 


Plural. 
We, 

Ye or you. 
They, 



, > are. 



were. 



Present Tense Conditional, 
(Used to assert contingency), with a conjunction before it. 

Singular. Plural. 

\st Person. -U I he, If we, \ 

2nd „ If ihou beest or if you be, \l ^^ «^ ^o>\,V^^- 
Sri/ „ //he, she or it be, \U\ve^. i 

c 
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Past Tense Conditional. 
Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. If I were, If we, ^ 

2nd „ If thou wert or if you were. If ye or you, > wer 
3rd „ If he, she, or it were, If they, ) 

Imperative Mood, 

Singular. Plural. 

f 2nd Person, Be thou or be you. Be ye or you. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Imperfect. Perfect. 

Beingf. Been. 

HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

¥ 

I Present Tense. 

j Singular. Plural. 

"' 1st Person, I have, "We, ^ 

nj 2nd „ Thou hast or you have. Ye or you, > have. 

j 3rJ „ He, she, or it has. They, j 



Past Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person, I had. We, 

2nd ,f Thou hadst or you had. Ye or you, )• had. 

Srd y. He, she, or it had. They, 

Imperative Mood, 



r you, > 

^ } 



Singular. Plural. 

2nd Person, Have thou. Have ye or you. 

Infinitive Mood, 
Have, or to have. 

participles. 

Jinperfect. Perfect. 

Having. Ha^ 
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PrtitHt Ttuit. 

In Ptrvnt. I [)o, 

2<id „ Thou doEil or dost or you do, 

Zrd „ He, she, oi il does. 

Pott Tenie. 
Bfaigulu. Vbiai. 

Ul Penm. I did. We, 

2«d „ Tboudiditorjoudid, Yeoryoj, 

3nf „ He, ibe, or it did. They, 

Imperative Mood. 

Blngular. Runl. 

2ad Pirum. Da thou oi do you. Do ye or do you. 

Ikvimitiye Mood. 
Do, or to do. 



1 

or you, > do. 

I, I did. 









Prtimt Ttau, 

Ifl PtTim. I go, ' 

Zud „ Thou goest or you go, 

3rd „ He, the, or il g:nea. They, 



We, ) 

Ye or you, > g 
Tlwy, > 



Ungulu. Flnnl. 

Ik PertoH. I went. We, 

Sad „ Thou nenlestoryou went. Ye ory 
3rd. ., He. Bhe, or it went, They, 

luPEBATtvE Mood. 

Bud Pirtm. Go Ihou or go JOU. Go -je 

c2 
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Infinitive Mood, 
Go, or to go. 

The verb to do^ with an infinitive mood fol- 
lowing, or the verb to 6e, followed by an imperfect 
participle, are often used to express the tenses of 
the indicative mood ; as, 

I do command or am | for the present tense, 
commanding, &c., j '^ 

I did command or was 1 ^^^ ., ^ „„„. . „„^ 
J. o r lor the past tense, 

commanding, &c., j ^ 

Defective Verbs, 

The defective verbs, shall^ will, fnay^ can, ntusl, 
are thus inflected ; — 

Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense, 



Sing. 



Plur. 



1st Pers< 
I 



f shall, 
will, 
r 



may, 

can, 

must, 

shalt or you shall, 



2nd Pers, 
Thou 



n 

I wilt or wiliest or you will, 
1 mayest or you may, 
I canst or you can, 
I must or you must, 

shall, 
will. 

It /^«"' 



3rd Pers. f 
He, I 



We 



r shall, 

will, 

may. 



I 



can, 
must. 



Ye 

or 
You 



I 



They 



rshali, 
will, 

' may, 
can, 
must, 

rshall, 

will, 

< may, 
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Past Tense, 
Sing. Plur« 

/■should, /-should, 

\st Pers, J would, ^» J would, 

I i might, ^* 1 might, 

Vcould, \ could. 

ishouldest or shouldst or you 
should, Y /-sliould, 

wouldest or wouldst or you J would, 

would, You1"'^'i'' 

mightest or you might, Vcould. 

couldest or couldst or you could, 

^rd Pers, ^should, /'should. 

He, J would, Tiioi, J would, 

She, or J might, ^ "®3^1 might. 
It ^couW, Vcould. 

In Holy Scripture, and in ancient forms of the English 
language, the third person singular of the present tense 
indicative ends in /A, or eth : as, he comnumdetht for he com- 
mands ; he biddethf for he bids ; he goeth for he goes ; he 
doth or doeihf for he does ; he saith, or say eth f for he says ; 
he hath, for he has. The irregular verb to be, and the 
defectives, s?uiU, may, can, must, are the only exceptions. 

The defective verbs are used in conjunction with 
the irregular verbs, have and be, and a perfect 
participle, to form various modifications besides 
what have been mentioned ; as, I must have com- 
manded. Thou shah be commanded, &c. 

The noun or pronoun with which the verb 
agrees in number and person is called its Subject, 

When the Subject is also the agent or doer of 
the action which the verb expresses, the verb is 
said to be in the Active toice ; «», *"* Yo\i.^w«v.- 
mam/ me ; I obey you." 

c3 
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Ind^nite. 
Progressive, 
Perfect. 
Future, 
Future Perfect, 

Potential, 



But when the subject of the verb, instead of 
acting, is acted upon; the perfect participle is 
used with the irregular to be, and the verb thus 
compounded is called Passive, or in the Passive 
voice : as, "Fou are commanded by me ;" ** / am 
obeyed by you." 

The following is the Passive form of a Verb. 

Present Tenses, 

I am commanded, &c. 

I am being commanded, &c 

I have been commanded, &c. 

I shall or will be commanded, &c. 

I shall or will have been commanded, 

&c. 
I may or can be commanded, &c. 
Potential Perfect, I may or can have been commanded, 

&c. 

Past Tenses, 

I was commanded, &c. 

I was being commanded, &c. 

I had been commanded, &c. 

I should or would be commanded, &c. 

I should or would have been com- 
manded, &c. 

I might or could be commanded, &c. 
Potential Perfect, I might or could have been com- 
manded, &c. 

ImPEHtATIVE. 
Sing. 2nd Pers, Be thou or you commanded. 
Plukal. Be ye or you commanded. 

Infinitive. 
Ifftperfecl, To be commanded. 
J^er/eci, To have been comiuaivded. 



Indefinite, 
Progressive. 
Perfect, 
Future, 
Future Petfect, 

Potential, 
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Participles. 
Imperfect, Being commanded. 
Perfect, Having been commanded. 

To express negation or denial, the adverb not 
is used, and is always placed immediately after 
the inflected verb ; as, 

'* I command not ; I do not command ; I am not command- 
ing ; I am not commanded ; I might not command ; I must 
not have commanded ; I may not have commanded, &c." 

Except when a question is asked : and then 
the subject of the verb is sometimes put between 
the verb and the negative adverb ; as, ** Did I not, 
command V* 

In interrogation the subject of the verb is 
placed after it ; as, " Am I commanded ?" " Do 
you understand me V* 

ADVERBS. 

Adverbs denoting quality are generally formed 

from adnouns or participles by adding /y, or by 

substituting ly for a final e mute : 

Thus from perfect is formed perfectly ; firom fourth, 
fourthly ; from persevering, perseveringly ; from humble, 
humbly. 

Adverbs denoting direction to a place are formed from 
nouns or adnouns, or from other adverbs, by adding ward 
or wards ; as, 

From Home, hometi^ar^^. Up, upu^ar^^. 
West, ytesiward. On, or\ward. 

Back, h2uc\iwards, Dovin, doviYvwavds^ %lc.. 

Others, denoting position, add ways ot wise ; ^-"^ Xetv^jXv- 
u^a^s, sideways ox sidewise^ erfgewisc, cornerwise, %t^. 
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Numerous other adverbs have no regular forma- 
tion, and may be divided into, 

1. Adverbs of Time ; as, norVf just now, even 
nrnVf hitherto, long ago, meanwhile, yesterday, 
once, soon, always, for ever, often, sometimes, sel' 
dom, early, anon, by and by, hereafter, henceforth, 
thenceforward, afterwards, late, not yet, since, ever 
since, again, at once, all along, ever, never, &c. 

2. Of Place ; as, where, somewhere, any where, 
no where, whence, hence, here, hither, there, aside, 
across, apart, above, up, below, down, within, with' 
out, roundabout, hereabout, thereabout, far, afar 
off, very far, too far, as far as, farther, near, very 
near, &c. 

3. Of Quantity and Number ; as, at all, much, 
little, rather, very much, very little, ever so much, 
ever so little, too little, too much, over, over much, 
so much, as much, most, at most, least, at leasC, 
more, less, only, half, quite, together, asunder, 
altogether, almost, once, twice, thrice, &c. 

4. Of Quality and Manner ; as, well, very 
well, ill, very ill, wrong, very wrong, unawares^ 
thus, so, &c. 

5. Of Affirmation and Negation ; as, yes, 
indeed, verily, no, not, not at all, in no wise, &c. 

6. Of Interrogation; as, how? whence? 
when ? wherefore ? where ? why ? how much ? horn 
often? &c. 

Adverbs, Jike adnouns, admit of comparison ; 
as, ceriainly^ «W(>rc ccrtainlj^, most ceTlamli|\ ^wrss^ 
sooner, soonest. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



Prepositions are not so numerous as adverbs ; 
but are remarkably various in force and meaning. 

At fixes time ; as, "a/ four o'clock :" place ; as, 
" at home :** rate or value ; as, ** at five per cent." 
It expresses state or condition ; as, '' at ease," ** at 
enmity,*' " at a loss ;" ** armed at all points :** 
follows verbs and adnouns, denoting emotion or 
exertion of mind or body ; as, " He is clever at 
his lessons;" "I rejoice at it;** "He shot at a 
mark ;** " we played at marbles :** and sometimes 
means furnished with ; as, *' man at arms ; Serjeant 
at law.'* 

On^ upon, have some of the meanings of at; 
as, "on Easter day,** or a* Easter; "M/)on 'Change,** 
i. e. at the Exchange ; but must not be con- 
founded with it ; as, " on Friday at four o'clock.** 
They likewise signify outward position ; as, " on 
the table;** ^^ upon the head:" obligation; as, 
•* upon oath ;'* " on certain conditions :** dependence 
and support ; as, "we rely on you ;** " they lived 
upon acorns f* application of mind ; as, " think on 
these things :** proximity of Place ; as, " Stratford- 
upon-Avon :** or of Time; as, **upon this occa- 
sion :*' also the execution of instrumental music ; 
as, ** I practise on the flute :" " he plays upon the 
harp :" sometimes suddenness ; as, " fear came 
upon them :** and sometimes meati^ Jot *, ^'&>^^\vax.^ 
upofi you, " i. e. for you. 
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Off, is opposed to on ; as, " Take this off the 
table, and put it on the desk." 

By commonly follows the verb to he^ and a 
perfect participle. It marks the agent or doer of 
an action ; as, ** this was done by me :" the tn- 
strument ; as, " slain by the sword :" the cauxe ; 
as, " carried away by ambition :*' the mearts or 
method; as, ''he obtained power by fomenting 
plots and divisions ;" " a calculation by the Rule 
of Three." It notes Time and Progress; as, "I 
get on by little and little ;*' " I shall finish this 
by Saturday :" Quantity ; as, " by halves ;** 
" by thousands : " Space ; as, " five feet by 
two ;" " broader by a foot ; " and Proximity 
of Place; as, **a house by Westminster," i.e. 
at, beside, or near Westminster ; " a journey by 
London,*' i. e. through or by way of London. It 
sometimes means according to ; as, '* by law ;" ** by 
right :" sometimes along ; as, " by the course of 
the Thames." Used before the pronouns, himself 
herself &c., it implies the absence of all other par- 
ties ; as ** by himself." By is also used in solemn 
asseveration or adjuration. (Matt. xxvi. 63.) 

Of and from indicate the loser, giver, or source 
of any thing : To and for, the receiver or reci- 
pient ; as, " This is a present /rom them to you ;" 
" Of Him are all things." But as the giver must 
have, or possess, before he can be said to give ; of 
18 placed before words denoting the possessor, or 
specifying whatever holds, coivtsaw^, ox \ka& \ikft 
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thing in question : as, ** He knew the features of 
his mother," i. e. the features belonging to his 
mother, or his mother's features ; ''a friend of 
the Chnrdi," i. e. a friend whom the Church has ; 
" a day of the month," i. e. a day which the 
month contains, or which belongs to the month. 

0/*is used after comparatives and superlatives ; 
as, " the stronger of the two," " the best of the 
three." Here, however, of seems to be put for out 
of as in many other cases; viz. *' a cup o/* cold 
water," i. e. a cup filled out of cold water ; " thirty 
pieces of silver," i. e. coined out of silver ; '* a 
house of cedar,** i. e. built out o/* cedar : ** one of 
a hundred," i. e. out of a hundred. 

Of is used after certain verbs and adnouns of 
boasting or distrusting, of confiding or suspecting, 
of desiring or grudging, of accusing, condemning, 
or acquitting ; as, " they boasted of victory ;" 
" proud of his skill ;" " suspected of treason ;" 
" fearful of offence ;" " greedy of gam ;" ** envious 
of his neighbour ;" " convicted of thefk." Also 
after words denoting memory and attention or their 
opposites ; as, " mindful of, careful of, unmindful 
0/^ neglectful of, regardless of:" Penitence; as, 
*' repented of:** Knowledge or n^n< of knowledge ; 
as, " informed of; conscious of; aware of; satis- 
fied of; ignorant of:** Plenty or its opposite ; as, 
" full of; Toid of:** and after the adnouns, worthy 
and unworthy ; as, " worthy of; unwortK^ of " 

Of 18 sometimes put for concernVag ; ^a% *^ '^^^ 
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is ray opinion of him :" tor from ; as, "o/^a chile 
thou hast known the Scriptures :*' for by ; ai 
•* deserted of all ;*' " an act of Parliament :*' anc 
sometimes gives its noun the force of an adverb : 
as, " of a truth," for. truly ; " of necessity," foi 
necessarily. Of is not unfrequently understood ; 
as, " you will repent this," i. e. of this. 

From marks the point or ohject at which an 3 
thing begins, or out of which it proceeds ; anc 
has reference to Time ; as, ^^from the beginning o: 
the world :" Place ; as, " a stream issued yroin th< 
rock ;" " news from Paris:" Origin^ by birth 01 
otherwise ; as, " descended from the ancient Bri- 
tons ;" " a word derived from the Greek ;" ** hii 
Ignorance proceeded yVom this cause ;" "from thes< 
motives ;" "from fear, /rom jealousy, or pride, h< 
seldom appeared in public :" Acquisition ; as, " 1 
received a letter /rom you :" Inference ; as, "from 
these facts we conclude :" Separation ; as, " ban< 
ished from his country ; severed yVom his family 
far away from his home :" Privation ; as, ** th^ 
sight of mine eyes is gone from me :" Exemption 
or Deliverance ; as, ** leisure from business ;* 
" escape from danger ;" ** free from pain :" and 
lastly. Concealment ; as, "from Him no secret! 
are hid." 

From, used in contrast with the preposition to 

signifies transmission ; as, " removed /rofji Londor 

/i? Greenwich ;" ** a message from John to James :* 

or Succession ; as, "from fal\\ei to ^otv" ^wsva 
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times, in old authors, from means contrary to; 
as, **/rom the purpose:'* sometimes ever since; as, 
**from Charles II.," i. e. the time of Charles II. : 
and is frequently joined to adverbs ; as, **from 
whence ; from underneath ; from above ; from 
afar ; from behind," &c. 

To, like Of and From, denotes possession or 
ownership ; because the receiver of a gift is its 
owner ; as, " this book does not belong to you, it 
was given to me.'* To, therefore, precedes the 
gainer, receiver, or recipient either of a debt du~ 
charged ; as, " payment to the bearer :" or of a 
loan ; as, " I lent the book to him :" or of a mode 
oi treatment ; as, " welcome to you ;*' '* he behaved 
ill to me :" Attention ox Application ; as, *' inclined 
to ; attentive to ; listening to ; respect to: *' Union 
or Addition ; as, *' joined to ; allied to ;" Oppo^ 
sition ; as, •* man to man ; foot to foot :" Percept 
turn or Impression; as, "painful to the touch; 
sharp to the taste ; pleasant to the eyes ;" " they 
appear or seem to me :" Confidence ; as, '* I trust 
<oyou:" Affection; as, "love to God;" "reve- 
rence to the aged ;" " attention to the sick :" 06/i- 
gation ; as, " I am bound or beholden to you :" 
Bequest ; as, " prayer to ; an address to :" Advan' 
tage or its opposite ; as, " profitable to ; a loss 
to .*" Submission or its opposite ; as, " disobedi- 
ence to parents ;" " obsequious to ;" " subject 
to :" also Suitableness or Likeness and their o^^- 
sites ; as, " resemblance to ; wtv\^e\:^«^ lo x ^"o^-* 
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fonnable to ; opposed /o ;" bat the preposition fo, 
in modem English, is generally understood after 
like 2i3X^ unlike; as, " /i^e his fiEither; unlike his 
brother." 

To likewise marks Proportion ; as, " 4 is to 1 
as 12 to 3:'* Amount; as, **to the number of 
lOQ." It follows certain words denoting Attesta* 
<ton, Assent^ or Dissent ; as, '* swear to ;'* ** agne 
to ;" " contradictory to :" -Fawr or Dislike ; as, 
"kind/o; hatefuWo; cruel to;'' Approach; as, 
" admitted to :" Comparison ; as, " preferable to:" 
Aptness ox Liability ; as, "prone to;" "inclined 
to ;" " obnoxious io ;" " exposed to ;" " tendeney 
to." 

To, used be£are an infinitive mood, the latter 
of two verbs, shavs it to be the object of the 
former ; as, ** I wish to go." 

To is always thus placed before an infinitive 
verb, except the infinitive follows the verbl, 6ut, 
dare^feeU hear^ let, need, make^ see; or the de-^ 
lectives, may, can^ shall, will, and must ; as, ** I 
must go ;" " I felt the ground tremble ;" "I sam 
him strike the boy." 

But the verb dare, when it signifies to dial- 
lenge or defy, and the verb make in the Bibl«, are 
construed with to ; as, " they clared me to fight ;" 
" He maketh his sun to rise." 

Near, nigh, have frequently to after them, and 
are then usually adverbs, as, " near to," " nigh 
^Jerusalem." 
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Fram and To serve to mark extreme points of 
distance, whether of time or place ; as^ *^Jrom 
London to Dover;" ^^from the first of January to 
the thirty-first of December." 

To or with is generally the sign of tmto» or 
agreement; and /rom of disagreement or separW' 
turn; as, "attadied to, parted /rom;" ''in coa- 
fotmitj to or with ; differing/roiN." 

When to and for are used after a verb of be« 
stowing, ybr is placed before the final recipieijt; 
as, ^ this book was given to me /or you." 

When the infinitive mood is changed into the 
imperfect participloy the prepositions of and for 
are used instead of to ; as, '' good to eat, or good 
far eating ;" '' desirous to ask, desirous o/* ask- 
ing ;" " they prepared to fight, they prepared for 
flighting ;" " he is fit to be a teacher, he is fit /or 
being a teacher." 

As OfskTid. From show the beginning, origin, or 
source, so for marks the end, consequence, or 
production that may follow. The first must be 
prior to the second. For, therefore, has a future 
object, — something that happens after something 
else. In this way it denotes purpose, use, benefit, 
either attained or to be attained ; as, ^*for this 
cause," L e. to promote, to further, to ^brivarc^ this 
cause : ^*for his queen and country," i« e. to pro- 
duce their benefit ; '' He died^br us ;" i. e. to save 
or benefit us ; '' God was entreated ybr the land," 
L e. in behalf of or in favout ol\)si^\wi^\ ^"^ «^w^ 

d2 
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green herb /or meat/' i. e. towards future supply 
of food ; ** he was looking/or you ;** " they voted 
for a change ;" ** the enemy were prepared/or us ;" 
" I intend this for Charles ;" " T am indebted to 
yow for that ;" " I would not /or the world," i. e. 
to gain the world ; " the allowance is a shilling 
for each man," i. e. to be given to each ; *' I paid 
sixpence /or this," i. e. to have this. ( Here ^br 
-means exchange. The buyer gives the money, 
ai)d afterwards receives in its stead the thing 
bought.) " I bought this for sixpence." (Here 
for again means exchange. The buyer receives 
the thing bought, and gives afterwards the money 
in its stead.) ** Rewarded /)r services:" "pun- 
ished/or neglect." (Here recompense and penalty 
are in exchange for or in consequence of duty per- 
formed or neglected) " An eye for an eye," i. e. 
in exchange for, in return for ; " give me that for 
this," i. e. instead of or in the place of this ; " they 
chose him /or their leader," i. e. to be their leader; 
" this book is for you," i. e. to be yours ; " the 
queen left London for Windsor," i. e. to be at 
Windsor ; "for explaining this difficulty," i. e. to 
explain or in order to explain ; " these apples are 
for baking," i. e. to be baked ; ** I mistook you 
for your brother," i. e. to be your brother. 

For is used after words betokening Power, 

Abililtfy Fitness f and their opposites ; as, ** easy for 

you ;" " possible, impossible, or difficult for you ;" 

^'goodybrnothmg ;" " Et/or vroxVL •'' FoTeVKou^Ki; 
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as, " to proTide /or ;" " to have a reason,^ ;" " to 
haTc a motivej^:" Remedy; as, "a cure /or:** 
Tetklency towards ; as, " he ran away, and made 
far the door:" Duration; as, **for a thousand 
years." For sometimes means notmlhstanding ; 
as, **for all that :" and sometimes, as for , or as to^ 
e« g. *^foT persons of this sort," i. e. as for per- 
sons, &c. For with an interjection, expresses a 
string wish ; as, *' oh ! for a lodge in some vast 
wilderness/' 

As a general rule, for precedes the ohject 
gained, or to be gained ; to or for the gainer, and 
from the loser ; as, " he strove ybr a victory, which 
he g^ned gloriously to {ox for) the British arms, 
from the best troops of France." 

With denotes Connexion^ and the placing of 
one thing beside or close to another. Things or 
persons are thus placed either when they agree or 
disagree. 

Union implies the meeting of friends with friends ; Con. 
tention, that of foes with foes ; Contrast, an opposition of 
one object compared with another; and it is necessary for 
this comparison that the objects compared be regarded at 
contiguous, and placed tide by tide in the mind. 

Accordingly, with is used after certain words of 
comparing, agreeing or differing, contending or 
reconciling, and which allude to connexion or 
collision of any kind ; as, '' yours will not bear 
comparison with his ;" "even with ;" " le^elwlK*^ 
" at peace with /" •* at ^rat mtH ;'' ^^ «^ ^:cs>R^ -*^ 

Da 
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made with the enemy.** Hence also, wUh implies 
a Covenant or dealing ; as, '* he made a bai^ia 
with me ;** " they held communication with him :*' 
Social or civil Intir course ; as, *^ in company mnth ; 
leagued with :*' Protection ; as, '' fear not, for I 
am with thee :** and sometimes means amongH ; 
as, '* they were mingled with the heathen." 

With has often all the force of By^ and tomer 
times more, when the causey means, and tfMlm-. 
ment through which any thing is done or suffered 
are said to be immediate and closely connected 
with their effect ; as ** oppressed with care,** i. e« 
** care ** being the immediate cause ; " with the help 
of good friends,'* i. e. the "help*' being the im- 
mediate means ; " slain with the sword,** i. e. the 
sword being the immediate instrument. 

In is opposed to out of, and refers to Place; as, 
*' in London ; in the country ;** " in the middle ;** 
" tfi a box ;** " in a desk ;*' " in a coach;" and in 
this sense has generally the force of within : to 
Time, as, ** in the month of August ;'* ** in the 
night;** " in the year 1842 :** to the present state 
of any thing at any time ; as, " m good condition;" 
" til health ;*' " in sickness ;*' '* in a passion ;" ** in 
this dilemma ;** and the preposition under is some- 
times used for it in this sense ; as, '* tit or under a 
mistake ;** '* in or under these circumstances :** to 
Ability or its opposite ; as, " strong in the Lord ;" 
" weak in faith ;** " famous in history ;** *' to excel 
M/" "to &il in;** m relates a\ao to'? to^oUxwi; 
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as, V three parts in four ;" i. e. out of four. In 
is likewise used in phrases of solemn address ; as^ 
** I charge you in the Queen's name." 

In is sometimes exchanged for of; as, *' the fool 
shall be subject to the wise of heart ;" i. e. in, 
heart. 

As in marks the internal existence of any thing, 
80 into marks entrance or the arrival tvithin of any 
object from without; and here again out of is 
opposed to into ; as, " He went into the house ;" 
" The horse was taken out of the stable." IntOf 
therefore, is used after all words of motion to 
signify entrance ; as, " led into mischief/' 

The following prepositions have sometimes re- 
ference to Time, and sometimes to Place : — About^ 
above f after ^ against^ at^ as far as, before, between, 
beyond, but, by, in, from, to, into, on, over, near, 
through, throughout, towards, under, upon, within ; 
as, " about the first of May, he wandered about 
the fields." 

The prepositions since and during, have only 
reference to Time ; as, " Since the building of 
Rome ;" " During Lent." 

The following have peculiar reference to Place : 
along, behind, I>elow, down, up, underneath. 

Some have also relation to Number or Quan- 
tity : such as, about, above, amidst, among, as far 
as, below, bende or besides, between, betwixt, ber 
yond, but, except, excepting, near^ over^ tkan^ un.- 
iUr, mth, within ; as, about Inv^tvV'^' % \svQx<i VXwwv -^w 
bushel ; above a pound •, near avi ««x^« 



\ 
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Through and with are often used for by ; as, 
** through or hy your influence ;" ^^wUh or 6y yoar 
permission." • 

Some prepositionSj as, concerning, amsidering, notwith' 
standing, &c, are no other than imperfect participles used 
absolutely, L e. by themselves, and so as that they might be 
omitted without leaving a broken or imperfect sentence ; 
as, " Notwithstanding our precautions^ we sufifered from in- 
tense cold." Here the preposition ** notwithstanding " is 
formed from the imperfect participle of the verb ** with- 
stand,*' having the adverb " not" prefixed ; and the former 
clause, notwithstanding our precautions, might be absolutely 
separated from the latter, which would be intelligible with- 
out it, and which containing the verb ** suffered," forms 
of itself a complete sentence. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions are either — 

1. Copulative, i. e, joining words, and shewing 
that the ideas which the words express are also to 
be joined. 

2. Disjunctive, i. e. connecting words only, and 
shewing that the ideas they express are to be 
separated ; as, else, either, or, or else, neither, nor, 
whether, whereas. Or is not disjunctive where it 
signifies that is, or viz, 

3. Adversative, marking contrariety and restric- 
tion ; as, but, nevertheless, yet, however, notwith" 
standing that, so far from, far from, though, 
although, whereas, 

4. Conditional ; as, if, as if, else, though, al* 
^^oug^, as though, that, so thai^ so as that^ u«i» 

^^^, except, except that. 
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5. Causal^ shewing the cause or reason of any 
thing ; as, for because^ considering ihat^ seeing 
that, since, aim 

6. Conclusive, shewing the consequence; as, 
that, so that, insomuch that, therefore^ wherefore, 

ETYMOLOGICAL CHANGES AND DERIVATIONS. 

In English, as perhaps in all languages, not 
only is one word used for another, but the same 
word is often used in different senses; and in 
order to supply a word in a new sense, a change 
is most frequently made by joining a part or the 
whole of a second word either to the beginning or 
to the end of the first. 

These changes are effected either, 

1 . By substituting, in order to avoid repetition, 
one word for another, which is called its synonyme ; 
thus the words help, assistance, aid, succour, sup" 
port, relief, are synonymous. 

2. By using one and the same word for differ^ 
ent parts of speech. 

Thus the word good is somedmes a noun and sometimes 
an adnoun. That is sometimes a pronoun and sometimes 
a conjunction. Much, more, and most, are either adnouns 
or adverbs, and sometimes nouns: as, "To whom meix 
have committed much, of him they will ask the more" At 
and hut serve both for adverbs and conjunctions, hut being 
an adverb when it signifies only* But is also a preposition 
when it signifies except. There is also a noun but, which 
means the end of any projecting substance. Either and 
tuither are sometimes adnouns and sometimes con\unctiQtv&. 
Many other examples will occur to t\v« %.\.\ftw\\Nfe\^«x?wet* 
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8. By a variation in the meaming of a word, 

while it continues to be the aame part of speedi* 

Thui the verb to enjoy sometimes means to p&tteMt, md 
sometimes to delight in, 

4. By DerivaiioHf when one word may have 

its origin traced kr another. 

Thus adverbs, as has been shewn, are derived frma ad- 
nouns ; adnouns, in like manner, have often their deriva- 
tion from verbs or nouns ; nouns from other nouns, or 
from verbs, &c. The word so derived is called a Derinor 
tive, and the word from which it grows or is derived, is 
called its Root, 

The Derivative is formed in two ways ; either 
by making an addition, called a Prefix, to the 
beginning of the root, or an addition, called an 
^ffix, to the end of it. 

PREFIXES. 

A signifies on or in ; as, '' across," in the shape 
of a cross ; " ofoot," on foot ; " alive," in life. 

Be means about : as " 6^sprinkle," i. e. sprinkle 
about ; elsofor or before ; as, " 6^peak," to speak 
for or before. 

En means on or in ; as, '* enclose,*' i. e. to close 
in; also make; as, " enfeeble," to make feeble. En 
is changed into em in roots beginning with borp; 
as " embark, ewpower." 

Fore signifies before ; as, "/oretell," U> tell fte- 
forehand. 

Mis denotes error or defect ; as, "«fiwdeed," a 
wrong or evil deed ; " mwfortune," a want of 
succegs. 
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Out im|di6B emeeUf or superiority ; as, ** outdo,' 
to do more than another. 

Over means eminence or excess ; as, " overdo,' 
to do too much. 

Re means ogam ; as, " return," to turn again. 

Un, before an adnoun or adverb, signifies not; 
as, *• ttnwise,*' not wise ; " t^nprofitably," not pro- 
fitably : before a verb, it signifies the undoing of 
the act expressed by the verb or root; as, "untie,'' 
to undo a knot. 

Up denotes motion upwards; as *'ffpstart;" 
also subversion ; as, " upset." 

With denotes yrom or against ; as, " tvt^Ahold," 
to hold from ; " m/Astand," to stand against. 

The following prefixes are found in words 
adopted from the Latin language : — 

A, ab, abs, yroni or away ; as, '* avert," to turn 
from; " abrupt," broken/rom ; " absolve," to loose 
from; " a6«tain," to keep yrow. 

Ad, to; as " adYx&te" to stick to. Ad, takes the 
form of a, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at, accord- 
ing to the first letter of the root ; as, " ascend^ 
Accede, a/fix, aggrandize, allot, annex, appeal, 
arrest, aMume, aUract." 

Ante, before ; as, " antecedent," going before. 
It becomes anti in the word *' anticipate." 

Circum, round e^ut ; as, " circumference," the 
boundary of a circle. 

Cis, on this side ; as, '^ Cm- Alpine," on this side 
the AljMT. 

Con, together; as, " connectioxv;' ^L^^oYccvxi^^.^^^ 
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then Con takes the forms of co, cog^ col, d)m, 
cor; as, "cooperate, co^izsnce, collect^ oommo- 
tion, correct." 

Contra, against ; as, " contradict," to speak 
against. It sometimes changes to cimnter\ as, 
'* counteract, coun/crhalance, countermine, counter- 
feit ;" and to contro; as, controvert. 

De signifies down ; as, '^ clepress," to - press 
down : sometimes from ; as, *^ ifeter," to frighten 
from ; " describe," to write from ; " detach," to 
remove /rom; sometimes it implies subversion; 
as, " defeat, destruction, desperate." 

Dis, asunder ; as, " dt^tract," to draw euunder. 
Dis also means/rom ; as, ** disarm," to take arms 
from\ and has the forms of di and dif;' as, '< di- 
verge, diffuse,'* 

E, ex, out of; as, '* egress," going out ; " ex- 
clude," to shut out. Ef ex, take the forms of ec, 
ef; as, " eccentric, ecliptic, e/'fusion." 

Extra, beyond; as, "extraordinary." 

In means not before an adjective root ; as, "in- 
active," not active, /n, before a verb, means in or 
into; as, "inject," to throw in or tnfo. lu takes 
the forms of ig, im, i/, er ; as " ignoble, illumi- 
nate, import, irradiate." 

Intro, within ; as, " introduce," to lead within. 

Inter, bet ween; as, " intervene," to come between. 

Inter changes to intel in the word intellect, and its com- 
pounds, tn/e/lectual, in^eHigent, &c. 

Jaxta, beside or nigh to ; as, ** juxla-^^^SXAotv " 
Ob, in the way of, means op\iQ«v\.\oxv\ ^, 
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** oietacle." Ob has the forms of oc, of, o, op ; 
%/^ <* ocQMXt of (end, omit \ oppose.*' 

Per, through, ox thoroughly ; as, '* perforate,'* to 
bore </«roti^A ,* ''perfect,*WAoroti^Alydone. Per has 
the forms of pel and pol ; as, ''pe/lucid, |x»nute/* 

Post, after , is opposed to ante ; as, '* on/edilu- 
vian," " pofldiluvian,'* before and after the flood. 
- Pre, before ; as, '* pr^ict," to tell before. 
' Preter or prseter, past or beyond, as " preterm 
natural." 

FrOffor, forth, OT forward ; as, "pronoun," /or 
a noun : "provoke," to call forth ; ** proceed,** to 
go forwwd ; " prophesy," to tell beforehand. 

Re, back or d^otfi ; as, " revoke," to call back ; 
" reconcile," to make friends again. Re, before a 
vowel, assumes d, as " redeem," from re and emo, 
to purchase ; as in the case of a slave purchased 
back, in order to be made free. 

Retro, btKkwardi ; as, " re/rospect," a looking 
backwards. 

Se, aside or apart ; as, " recede," to go aside or 
apart. Se assumes d, before a vowel ; as, " Mdi- 
tion," from se and ^, ire, itum, to go. 

Sine, without; as, "sinecure,** without care or 
labour ; has sometimes the form of sim and sin ; 
as, " eimple," without any folds ; " etncere," wiih-- 
out mixture. 

Sub, under or in place of; as " eii6clerk," ur.der 

* Mitto to pau by or leave out: omiitOi to pass by or leave 
out purposely (oh). 
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derk ; " «u66titute/' one who stands tit place qf 
another. Sub takes the fonns of mc, suf^ sug^ sup, 
stUf or su; as, " ^ticceed, suffuse f suggest^ $up^ 
press, ^K^pend, tttspect." 

Subter, under or beneath ; as, " ^^/erfuge/' a 
flight under cover, a pretence. 

Super, abwe or over ; as, *' superhuman," aboioe 
human; "«K|ierfluous," flowing over: has some- 
times the form sur ; as, " surmount, surpass, sur' 
pnse. 

Trans, across^ or beyond; as, TVans-atlantic, 
transport. 

Ultra, beyond; as, " u//ra-mundane," beyond 
the world; '' u&ramarine," beyond sea. 

The following prefixes belong to words adopted 
from the Greek language : — 

A or bXi^fvithout^ denotes privation ; as, " apathy/* 
without feeling ; " anonymous," without a name. 

Anti,a^atns( ; as, "anftpathy," a feeling against; 
anU'christ, opposed to Christ, ^tt^t has some* 
times the form of ant; as, <* antogonist.*' 

Apo, from or away ; as, " opostacy," a standing 
away from. 

Cata, over, or downfronit or by ; as " a cafostro- 
phe," an overturning. Cata is shortened to cat ; 
as *' ca/aract,*' a gushing down ; " ca/echism," in- 
struction by the voice of the teacher and learner, 
oral teaching. 
JXa, through ; as, ** dtametex,^' iVie distance 
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through^ is shortened into di; as, '* (/torama/' a 
fight through, 

£pi, /or or wpom ; as, *^ «pttaph,'' uptm a tombi 
is contracted to ep ; as, ** ephemeral," lasting but 
Jbr a day ; ^ ephemeris," a diary. 

Hyper, over and above ; as, " Aj^percritical," over 
or too critical. 

Hypo, under ; as, '* hypomBy" bxl under or hid- 
den design ; " ibypothesis," a placing under^ a sup- 
position : hypo is contracted to hyp^ in " ^^ihen" 
(a joining of two words), under one. 

Meta implies change; as, " metomorphosis,** 
change of form ; " fnetonymy** (wbere it is short- 
ened to flne<), change of name. 

Faia, near to, or side by itde^ either to shew 
likeness, or contrast and opposition; as, *'|Mirable,*' 
a likening of spiritual to temporal things, a simili- 
tude ; "paradox," an opinion contrary to general 
opinion. Para is contracted to par m ''parhe- 
lion," near the sun ; "parody," a poem in imita- 
tion of another. 

Peri, roundabout; as, "per^hery," the circum- 
ference; " pertphrasis," a round about phrase, a 
circumlocution. 

.Syn, with, or together; as, ** syntax" the plac- 
ing or arranging together (of the parts of «peedi). 
Syn has the forms of sy, syl, sym ; as, " system," a 
patting U^ether (of rules) ; " «y^lable," a putting 
together (of letters) ; " «ympatfay," a feeling with. 
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AFFIXES. 

The Derivatiyes, by means ofJjffhes, are nouAs 
and pronouns, verbs and adverbs. 

Nouns which denote Being or SteUe of being, 
are thus derived. Piracy, for example, is the state 
of a pirate ; conspiracy, the state of persons who 
conspire. Here the affixes cy and acy are added 
to a portion of the roots pirate, and conspire* 

The roots and affixes of nouns like the follomng are 
similarly determined : intricacy, bondage, dotage, repent- 
ance, fragrance, expectancy, flagrancy, adherenee, condol- 
ence, abstinence, agency, emergency, decency, Qodikead, 
boyhood, likeli^oo^ exhaustion, conttUion, comparison, des- 
potism, parallelism, achievement merriment, acrimony, sanc- 
timony, acuteness, rivalry, forgery, bravery, friendsA^, 
weighs, depth, growth, servi^ttdle, aptittule, loyally, enmi/'y, 
cavity, absurdity, durability, vesture, movUure, discloettre^ 
mastery, delivery, jealousy. 

Other affixes, as, an, ant, ar, &C.9 are used to 
form derivatives expressing the doer or dgent, 
while their root expresses the thing, action, or 
business done ; as, '* guardtait," whose business is 
to guard ; *' assistant,'' whose office is to assist ; 
.^' beggar," whose employment is to heg, &c* 

The following are derived in a similar manner, but wi^ 
other terminations : dotard, bt^ggart, adversary, charioteer, 
cannonier, adherent, baker, conformiel, operative, inspector, 
waiter. 

Also the person acted upon is expressed liy a 

derivative having tlie affixes, ate, ee, ite ; as, ** po«- 

tentaU/' from potent; •• trustee,** itom v.t\x%\.\ 
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** Bedlamt/€y" from Bedlam ; " favon/e," from 

Derivatives denoting jurUdktion are fiarmed Jby 
the afi^es, dom, ric^ or nic ; as, " kingc2o»i| free- 
dom, bislioprtc, bailin;ic." 

Noons for expressing diminutive size join the 
Tarious affixes cule or cle^ el or t7, &c., to their 
root ; as, " animalcti^," a Utile animal ; ^ glob- 
us," a Uiik globe ; " satchel," a little sadL, &e. 

The following are so derived : fibrt'/, locked, eagl«^ 
Btreamfef, violin, tambounne, lambkin, duckfo'n^, hillocA:. 

Derivative adnouns, which express of or per- 
tatntng iOf have the following affixes joined to 
th^ root, or name of the thing they pertain to ; 
4IC, aty an, are, ary, en, ic or icle, id, He, ine, ory ; 
as, ** elegiac, autumna/, republican, consalar, 
momentary, wooden* angelic, angelica/, torptcf, 
In&ntt^, adamantine, expiatory." 

Adnonns denoting abundance join the affixes 
ate, ful, ose, or ous, some, y, to their root; as, 
''affectionate, hope/M, globose, hazardous, toil- 
some, pithy.'* 

Adnonns denoting libenees add i$k, like, or ly ; 
as, " ohildi«/j, godUke, godly.*' 

Signifying capacity in an active sente, they 
affix ive; as, *' nutritive, accumolatuje ;" in a 
passive sense, able, ible, or uble ; as, '* detesto^^, 
eontenpti62e, dissplu^/e*" 

They express prioatton by adding less; aai, 
^ artless,** without art; ^^ cauMku^' 'wn.lVsAiX ^«a&!^ 
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Verbs implying to make or cause to be, are 
derived from nouns and adnouns by affixing ate, 
en^fy^ ishf ise^ or ize ; a8» 



aiienate, 

perpetuate, 

lengthen, 

typi/y. 

puri/y, 

publMfc, 

epitomize 

cbastMe 

9gont%e 

equalise, 






firom 



( 



\ eq 



aUen. 
perpetuaL 
length, 
type, 
pure, 
public, 
epitome, 
chaste, 
agony. 
uaL 



Derivative adverbs denoting QuaUiy are formed 
from adnouns by adding /y; as, " kind/y/' from 
]t%ni ; " sudden/y/* from sudden. Adverbs signi- 
fying Direction, add ward or ward* to their root; 
as, ** onward, backfvardf." 



PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax teaches how to employ and arrange 
words properly in the composition of sentences. 

A Sentence is a selection of words so arranged 
as to make sense, and sufficient to compose one 
proposition or statement. It must contain at 
least one verb, with a subject which generally 
precedes and sometimes an object which generally 
/oJhwa the verb ; and the conc\u«ioTi ol Vx. \^ v.v 
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fBost instances marked by a point, called a period, 
or full stop. ( • ) 

Thus in the above statement, " A sentence is a selection 
of words/' the verb " is" has for its subject or nominative 
the word " sentence," with the expression ** of words " 
added, to shew the sort of thing to select from. Here the 
sentence might conclude, and be marked by a period ; but 
the phrase, "selection of words," requires to be explained 
yet further, because word*, like all other things, may be 
put together in a disorderly manner, and so as to have lit* 
tie or no meaning. Accordingly, we are told that the 
words so selected, &c. must make sense, and be sufficient 
for one proposition. 

Every sentence then may, like the one before 
us, contain an additional portion or clause, or any 
number of such additions. They are called, «e- 
condary clauses^ to distinguish them from that 
remainder of the sentence which contains the lead- 
ing verb, subject, and object, and which is called 
the chief or principal clause. 

A Simple sentence contains no secondary clause,: 
a Complex sentence is so called from containing 
one or more secondary clauses. 

Secondary clauses are of several kinds, distin- 
guished by the manner of connecting them with 
the principal clause : 

1. When the connection is made by an adnoun 
or adjective ; as, "A boy attentive to his studies 
is sure to excel." (Here the clause attentive to 
his studies is connected by the adnoun *' atten- 
iive.") This is called an /Idjecllpe clause. 
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2. When the connection is made by « lelfttiTi 
pronoun, as " The boy, who is attentive to hu 
stadies, is sure to exceL" (Here the relative 
pronoun '* who " is the connecting word.) This 
is called a Reiative clause. 

3. By a Participle; as, "A boy devoted to 
study is sure to excel*" (Here the participle 
** devoted" forms the connecting link.) This is 
cidled a Participial clause. 

4. By an Adverb ; as, '* A boy, when he sta- 
dies attentively, is sure to excel." Tliis is called 
an Adverbial clause. 

5. By a Preposition with its objective ease 
after it ; as, ** By attention to his studies, a boy 
is sure to exceL" This is called an Oifectioe 
clause. 

6. By a Conjunction ; as, ''A boy is save te 
excel, if he be attentive to his stiid^." Here 
the conjunction "if" joins the two clauses, and 
4he latter is called a Conpmctive cUnue. 

7. An Apposition clause preserves the conneo* 
tion by a noun placed in apposition with the 
word or clause preceding; as, ''That boy, an 
attentive learner^ and indefiEUigable student, is fnins 
to excel." Here the nouns '* learner" and ** stu- 
dent^' refer to the same Individaal, viz. the ** boy 
sure to excel." 

8. Sometimes no connecting word occurs, and 
the dause in question appears independent of the 

^^uefcimate; aSy ** The weather betng June, \«^ Xaok. 
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a boat to Gravesend." Here " the weather being 
fine " is a clause placed absolutely, and is called 
an Absolute or independent clause. 

Secondary clauses are generally, both in writ- 
ing and in print, separated from the chief clause 
and from each other by a certain mark called a 
Comma ( , ) which represents a short pause in 
reading. 

Sometimes a rather longer pause is necessary, 
marked by what is called a Semi- colon (; ) and 
sometimes, when the clauses of a complex sen- 
tence are to be kept still more distinct, a pause 
about twice as long as the semi-colon, but not so 
long as a period is made, and marked by a 
Colon. ( : ) 

Interrogative sentences have a peculiar mark 
called a note of Interrogation (?) placed after 
them ; as, " When will he arrive ?" 

Exclamatory sentences, or sentences which con- 
tain an Interjection, have also a peculiar mark 
( I ) called a note of Exclamation ; as, " How 
beautiful! What folly! Alas! my brother!" 

Absolute or independent clauses are sometimes 
distinguished and divided from the rest of a sen- 
tence by the mark called a Parenthesis () ; as, 
** This great and good man is disabled (the inore 
is the pity) by age and infirm health from being 
longer serviceable to his country.*' 
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SUBJECT AMD PREDICATE. 

Every sentence, whether simple or complex, 
consists only of two parts : a subject and a pes« 
DicATB. The former expresses the thing or per- 
son, things or persons, spoken of; and the latter 
what is affirmed of it or them. 

The Suhject contains the nominative, and the 
Predicate the affirming verh which agrees with it 

1. The Subject may be either a nominative 
noun or pronoun with which the affirming or pre- 
dicate verb agrees in number and person ; aa, "I 
come ; he goes ; the boys play ; "William or John 
is waiting ; thou shalt not steal." 

Collective nouns are followed by a predicate verb singu- 
lar or plural, according aa you mean to express one or 
many ; as, ** The army is on its march. The people are 
divided among themselves." 

When the subject consists of two or more nominative 
cases nsually coupled by the conjunction trnd^ the verb 
must be plural ; as, " Robert, William, amd John, wait." 

When the subject is vocative, L e. when it may be oob- 
strued with the inteijection Oh before it, it is of the aecood 
person ; as, ** Go, John, and tell William to come.' 
"Charles, you do not attend." ^Comrades, you are 
weary." Here Join, Ckarles, and CamradeMf are of the 
second person. 

2. The subject is not always a nominative 

noun or pronoun ; it is sometimes an infinitive 

mood requiring a predicate verb singular ; and 

sometimes it consists of two or more infinitives 

i^uiringa verb plural ; as, " To die U \>[i^\Q\.^^ 
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all men." " To eat^ to drink, to sleep, and to 
live in idleness, are all that some persons desire." 

3. The subject is sometimes expressed by a 
sentence or single clause which must have a pre- 
dicate verb singular ; or by two or more clauses 
which must have a predicate verb plural ; as, 
" That William is an industrious man, is a truth 
known to all his neighbours." (Here the clause 
" That William," &c. is the subject to the predi*^ 
cate verb " is.") " That the world is a round ball 
or globe, that it revolves upon its axis once a day, 
and that it moves annually round the sun, are 
facts proved by astronomy." Here the three con- 
junctive clauses with the conjunction " that " be- 
fore them form the subject of the predicate verb 
" are." 

The predicate verb, then, must universally 
agree with its subject in number and person : and 
in order to find the subject of any sentence ask 
the question. Who ? or What ? with the verb or 
predicate ; as, " The Thames divides London from 
Southwark." Quest. '* What divides London from 
Southwark ?"— Ans. " The Thames." " The boys 
are in the school." Quest. "Who are in the 
school ?"— Ans. " The boys." 

The verb may be either Transitive, or Tntransi' 
iive. 

If it is Transitive, it requires an object or noun 
in the objective case after it. That object com- 
bines with the verb to form the pted\c«AA» 
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For example : " The floors, roofs, aud windows 
of the houses blaze on all sides. Thejiremen ply 
their engines. Fire and water contend.** 

In the second of these sentences where the word '* fire- 
men " is the subject, the verb ** ply," being active or tram* 
sitive, requires the noun " engines " after it in the objective 
case as its object : " ply their engines " will consequendy 
form the predicate. In the first and last sentences the 
verbs " blaze " and " contend," being intranritivet are of 
themselves sufficient to form the predicates. 

In order to And the object of a transitive verb, 
ask the question whom ? or what ? after the verb. 
As, " James strikes the table." Quest. " Strikes 
what ?"— Ans. " The table.** " Henry loves his 
brother." Quest. " Loves whom ?" — Ans. " His 
brother.** ** The firemen ply their engines." 
Quest. ** Ply what ?"— Ans. " Their engines." 

If the verb will not admit of this question, it is intransi- 
tive. Thus the question whom or what cannot be asked 
after the verbs blaze or contend. 

Some transitives have two objective cases after 

them : such are 'the verbs, give, grant, tell, sendl 

promise, allows &c., which may be used likewise 

with the preposition to ; as, " He gave it me, or 

to me." " They granted him his Uberty.** i, e. to 

him. 

The same verbs even in the passive voice admit an ob- 
jective case after them ; as, " We were promised a Ao/i- 
rfay." " He was forbid the royal presence" ** This was 
given me by my father." 

The verb ** to be " has t\ie aarcie e«j&^ «>£\at It as 
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before it ; as, ** It is /, be not afraid. It is he. 

You believed it to be him. Whom do they think 

me to be ?" 

The defective verbs " shall " and " will " have peculiar 
application, sometimes imperatively decisive and some- 
times only indicating future time. Shall, in the first per- 
son, is merely future ; as, '* J shall be at school to-morrow :" 
but in the second and third persons sball is imperative ; as, 
" You shalV " He shall" " Thou shaU not" " They 
shall" Will is exactly the reverse of this, being simply 
future in the second and third persons ; as, " You and James 
will be there:" and imperative in tbe^r«^; as, ** J will go" 
" We will not come." 

The SUBJECT of every sentence (except when 
vocative, or when it consists of one or more of the 
pronoans, /, thou, we, ye, or you,) is of the third 

PERSON. 

NOUNS AND PROl^OUNS. 

When two nouns, or a noun and pronoun, de- 
note the possessor and the thing possessed, the 
.name of the possessor is put into the Possessive 
case; as, " In my father*s house." " On eaglets 
wings." " Thine is the kingdom." " The chUd 
whose mother is dead." 

Sometimes the name of the thing possessed is so obvious 
that it is omitted ; as, " The dome of St, PauVs" i. e. of 
3t. Paul's cathedral" " We went to the hatter's for a cap ; 
to the grocer^s for tea; and to the baker*s for a loaf;" 'in-> 
stead of hatter's, baker's, and gprocer's shop. 

Also when the name of the possessor is a complex noun, 
or made up of two or more words, the la^it oC t.lve\!cv ^wV^ 
receives the sign of the poBsessvve c«iae \ «a> ^'^ \^wv^ 
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Hume** history of England." *' Gilbert and Rwington^s 
printing office." ** Bishop WHtonU sermons.'* 

The Objective case with the preposition rf before it is 
often put for the Possessive ; as, *' The house of my fiitheri'' 
for " my father's house." " The sermons <f Bishop Wil- 
son," for ** Bishop Wilson's sermons." 

Participles, when used as nouns, are, in the same man* 
ner, accompanied by arnoun or pronoun in the po»§etnfe 
case, or in the objective with the preposition qfs as, 
<* Charles** bathing will do him good." ** I am agunst 
^four involving yourself in debt" " His industry wiU be 
the making of him" ** Laws are made for the restraining 
o/'evil doers." <* The taking ^ Seringapatam was resolved 
upon." 

Nouns or personal pronouns in apposition, i.e. 
added to other nouns, in order to explain or spe- 
cify them, must be in the same case with the words 
they specify ; as, " Cranmeff archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was a great Protestant martyr." " The 
leader was taken, he who defied the law." *' Bru- 
tus killed Ccesar^ him who had heen his £riend." 

Where a noun or pronoun is joined with a participle 
used absolutely and independent of any other portion of 
the sentence, it is put in the Nominative case ; as, **We 
being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship." <* All 
things considered, we had no reason to be dissatisfied." 

The Imperfect Participle often introduces an absolute 
clause, and takes the form of a Preposidon (see p. 44} ; 
as, " Considering the circumstances, there was nothing 
better to be expected." 

An infinitive mood is similarly used ; as, '* To speak 
candidly, I despise that man." 
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CORRELATIVES. 

A Correlativef or Aotecedent, is the noun or 
portion of a sentence to which the relative pro- 
noun refers, and with which the Relative must 
agree in gender, number, and person ; as, 
" Blessed is he who hath not walked in the 
counsel of the ungodly." 

Here, in the relative clause, " who hath not walked," 
&c the Relative " who " is in the third person singular 
masculine to agree with its Correlative ** he ;" and the verb 
" hath " is consequendy in the third person to agree with 
its nominative " who." 

" Lord of all power and might, who art the 

author and giver of all good things, graft in our 

hearts the love of thy name." 

Here, in the relative clause, '' who art the author," &c. 
the relative ** who " is of the singular number masculine 
and of the second person, to agree with *' Lord," which is 
vocative. 

The Correlative may, like the subject to a verb, 
be either a noun or pronoun, or an infinitive 
mood, or some preceding portion of the sentence ; 
as, " We, who live under English laws, are com- 
paratively happy." " To live temperately, to 
obey orders, and to die bravely, which are the 
duties of every good soldier, are much more to be 
expected of every good Christian." " When the 
coffin was opened, which was done in the Prince 
Regent's presence, the features of King Charles 
the First vrere immediately Teco%\i\L^^. 

p 2 
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When two or more correlatives are of different 
persons, the pronoun which relates to them takes 
the first person plural in preference to the second, 
and the second in preference to the third ; as, 
** He and I shared it between us,'* ** You and 
John are welcome, and I rejoice to see you both." 
" You and he, and I, have our difficulties.*' 
" You and he have your doubts." 

When the correlative is an infinitive mood, or a 
clause or part of a sentence, the pronoun relating 
to it is put into the neuter gender, singular num- 
ber, and third person ; as, *' It grieves me to hear 
of your loss." *' She was over indulgent to her 
children, which is a sin." 

The pronoun " It/' when the nominatiye to a verb, is 
often used indefinitely, and is applied to persons as well as 
things ; to the first person as well as to the second, and to 
a plural as well as to the singular ; as, " It is the king." 
" Jt is I, be not afraid." " It was ydli who did the mis- 
chieC" **It is his evil passions that blind him." ** It 
§nows." " // freezes." " It cannot rain but it pours." 

ADNOUNS. 

The Comparative of Adnouns or Adjectives is 

followed by than when opposition is intended, and 

by of when selection is signified ; as, ** Wisdom 

is better than wealth." ** George is the elder of 

the two brothers." 

Participles, when used as adnouns, form their compari- 

sons by means of the adverbs more and most. The adverbs 

tteU, ill, better, worse, best, worst, and others, are similarly 

used both witb Adjectivea and Pardc\v\e&*, «&/' V\ft«»ai%^ 
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man pleasing, ntott pleasing." ** WeU informed." *< m 
devised." <« ITorie constructed." << JBe^^er lookiiig." *'jBm- 
ter able." " Longer employed." 

The Nmnerals thu and that agree in number with the 
nouns they describe ; as, ** This book ; these books." " That 
map ; those maps." " TMs kind of people." " Thai sort 
of things." 

The other numerals are joined to a noun sin- 
gular or plural, according as they signify one or 
more ; as, " One horse." " Two horses." 

To this rule there are four exceptions : 

1. A, when combined with the numerals many and few, 
admits a plural noun ; as, ** A few persons." " A great 
many men." 

Also when a is prefixed to two or more noiins or adjec^ 
tives which describe one and the same thing, a is only 
used once, before the first of them ; as, *' I bought a black 
and white cow, which cost twelve pounds." But if two 
different things or more are meant, a is repeated before 
each of them ; as, " I bought a black and a white cow, 
each of which cost twelve pounds." 

2. Every, though used generally with a noun singular, is 
oined to plural nouns when they signify, not scattered 
•arts, but a complete whole ; as, *' Every twelve years ;" 

e. every period of twelve years. 

3. The numerals all and more are joined with a noun 

igular when referring to quantity ; as, <* Six days shalt 

ou labour, and do aU thy work ;" " Here is more fruit ;" 

d with a noun plural when referring to number ; as, '* All 

n are mortal." '* There are more things in heaven and 

th, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 

. Many, though signifying a number, is sometimes 
ed with a noun singular ; as, " Many a time." ** Many 
wer is born to blush un&eeti." 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



The noun or pronoun which is the object of a 
Preposition is in the Objective case ; as, '' He 
came behind me." "The man with whom you 
are acquainted." 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in 
the same case ; as, " You and I are schoolfel- 
lows." *' The master punished him and not me." 
'* You may do it (u easily as I." '* He will as 
soon teach you as me." ** You are older than I." 
*' I love you better than him." " Better it should 
be yours than mine." 

Than was formerly used as a Preposition, and took an 
Objective case after it. When joined with a Relative pro- 
noun, tlutn still retains its character of Preposition ; as, 
*' Alfred, than whom a better king never reigned." 

Some Conjunctions are employed as Correla- 
tives to each other ; thus in the sentence, " As 
the crackling of thorns, so is a fool's laughter," 
as is followed by so. 

Both is followed by and; as, " Both you and I 
did it." 

Either 9 by or ; as, " I will etiher come or 
send." 

Though or although^ by yet ; as, ** Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

Whether^ by or ; as, " Whether he go or stay," 

la like manner the Con^vxiveWoTv tfiat follows 
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the adverb io, and the adnoun such (meaDing so 
great) ; as, " You have so tired him that he can 
scarcely move." " Their self-conceit was such^ 
that even their friends were disgusted/' 

The Adverbs not only, and not merely , are often 
followed by the conjunction but in connection 
with also or likewise ; as, *' He was not only an 
excellent chymist, hut he was also a skilful phy- 
sician." 

The Defective verbs might, would, should, &c. are often 
omitted, when preceded by the conjunctions, if, though, un- 
less, whether, &c. ; as, " Though he slay me," i. e. though 
he should slay me. ** Jf thou be afflicted," L e. if thou 
shouldst be afflicted, 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Joined with an Interjection, the Pronoun of the 
first person is in the Objective case ; as, " Ah 
me !" The pronoun of the second person is in 
the Nominative ; as, " Oh thou hypocrite !*' 

OF EMPHATIC WORDS. 

In every sentence there are certain words which' the 
writer or. speaker distinguishes from the resr, as being 
more especially necessary to convey his meaning. This 
distinction is made in various ways : sometimes by priiit- 
ing emphatic words in Italics or in Capital letters, but in 
general it is made by Punctuation, which affixes peculia): 
marks or stops at proper intervals, as already mentioned ; 
and by Arrangement, which assigns to each word its re- 
spective position in a sentence. In speaking or reading 
aloud, a corresponding distinction is also made, by slow- 
ness or rapidity of utterance, as n««\\ «L'&>a^ c«tX««i\Tv\ssv\ac- 

9 
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tionsy inflexioiiB, and pauses of the voice, the manageraeiit 
of which is called Elocution, or Delivery. Elocution, 
being nearly connected with Prosody, will be briefly 
treated of in the Fourth ParL 

THE ARRANGEMENT OR POSITION 07 WORDS. 

Arrangement is of two kinds : conventional ar- 
rangement, or that which is most common and 
suited to ordinary occasions ; and Rheioriealj 
which expresses extraordinary emotion, being the 
language of Rhetoric and Poetry. 

SUBJECT AND ITS YERB. 

In Conventional sentences the subject or nomi« 
native is placed before the Verb ; as, ** The clouds 
gather" " To obey is better than sacrifice." 

This happens in all cases, except the four fol- 
lowing : 

let. When a question is asked ; as, **Do riches make 
men happy V* " Have you learnt your lesson !" 

2ndly. When the sentence is Imperative ; as, " Go, and 
do thou likewise." 

Srdly. When the sentence is Conditional, and without 
the conjunction tf; as, " Had J known of this," for If I 
had known. *' Were it true," for If it were true. 

4thly. When the verb is preceded by there, here, hence, 
then, thus, yet, to, nor, neither, such, herein, therein% 
wherein, &c. ; as, " There weu a ntan sent from God." 
"Here are five loaves,** "Hence arise strifes and divi- 



sions." 



In Rhetorical sentences tbe Predicate, in order 
the more forcibly and emphatically to draw atten- 
^Jfim, u made to precede the subject \ sls> 
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- <* Start* from bis trance the man of earth, and sighs 
For other scenes." 

'< Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" '' Blessed if he that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord." 

" Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees, 
Just on the verge of day." 

VERB AND ITS OBJECT. 

The Object, in a Conventional sentence, is 
placed after the Verb, except when the Object is 
a relative pronoun, or has a relative pronoun 
joined to it adjectively ; as, *' If ye love nie, keep 
my commandments,*^ " No account has yet reached 
us of the messenger whom you despatched^* 
" Whatsoever blessing he bestows.** 

The Object in a Rhetorical sentence, is placed 
before the Verb ; as, " Silver and gold have I 
none ; but such as I have, give I thee." " Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.*' 

POSITION OF ADNOUNS. 

The Adjective, Adnoun, or Participle, is gene- 
rally placed immediately before the noun which 
it qualifies; as, "A beautiful tree." "A com- 
manding prospect." 

To this rule there are four exceptions : 

1. When the adnoun is a tide ; as, '* Alexander the 
Great" ** Soljrman the magnificent." 

2. When more adjectives than one are joined with the 
same noun, they may either be placed after it or before it ; 
as, ** A man, wise, valiant, and good ;" or a wise^ valiants 
and ^ood man. 
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3. In an Adjective or Participial clanse (see p. 50), the 
adnoun or participle follows its noon ; as, " A tcholar re- 
tpectful to his teacher." '* A hoy devoted to his studies." 

4. An adnoun denoting magnitude is put after the clause 
which expresses the measure of extent; as, *'A wall ten 
feet high,** " An army fifty thousand strong,** 

Adnouns used adverbially to qualify verbs, are separated 
from their noun to join the verb, and thus form part of the 
predicate | " He speaks /air." '' It looks strange.*' 

In Rhetorical sentences the Adjective, when 
emphatic, begins the sentence, and is often sepa- 
nted from its noun by a considerable distance ; 
as, ** Gredt is the Lord." ** For ever memorable 
in the history of our country will be that day of 
victory." 

The articles a, an, and the, though generally 
prefixed to adnouns or adjectives, are in certain 
cases subjoined to them. 

^ or on is always put after the adnoun such ; also after 
all adnouns or adjectives when they are preceded by as, so, 
too, or how ; as, '' Such a queen as ours." " So vast a mul- 
titude." " How sudden a chang^e 1" 

The is sometimes similarly used ; as, " Such the strength 
of his understanding.*' " So remarkable the force of habit" 
" How awful the responsibility 1" 

The adnoun all admits the articles after it : as, *' All a 
pretence." ** All the day long.*' *' All the city was 
moved." 

POSITION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case signi- 
fying the possessor, is placed before the noun 
edifying the thing possessed; as^ ^^WiUiaWs 
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book." " My Father." " Their misfortunes." 
'^ MafCs first disobedience." 

When the personal pronouns come together, the 
pronoun of the second person is placed before that 
of the third ; and the pronoun of the first person 
is placed after those of the second and third ; as, 
*' George and / will be glad to hear that you and 
Mary are well." 

The relative pronouns, to prevent confusion 

and ambiguity, are placed with their clauses as 

close as possible to their correlatives ; as, " The 

master, whom none believed to be capflible of an 

unjust act, dismissed his servant." 

In this example, if the relative ** whom ** were to be 

separated from ''master," its correlative, the sentence 

would have an entirely different meaning. Th€ master 

.dUmitsed his servant, whom none believed to be capable of an 

unjust act, 

POSITION OF THE INFINITIVE. 

In conventional sentences the infinitive is 
placed after the verb on which it depends, though 
often separated from it by intervening words ; as, 

** He was commanded to release the prisoners.'' 

" He was commanded | by the king | to release 
the prisoners." 

In rhetorical sentences, the infinitive without 
its sign is sometimes made to occupy the first 
place in the sentence ; as, " Go I must, whatever 
may happen." ** Escape he could not, by any 
effort of his own." 
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POSITION OF ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are jisually placed close to the verbs 
they qualify, but whether before or after them is 
not material. When joined to adnouns the ad- 
verb generally precedes : thus we say, " truly 
wise," ** eminently pious ;" but to say ** he was 
graciously received,'* or " he was received gra* 
ciously,** would be equally correct. 

Enough is placed after its adjective ; as, ** The 
school-room is large enough.** ** His conduct 
was provoking enough,** 

Adverbs, when emphatical and employed in exclam&tion 
or interrogation, may introduce a sentence, and be separated 
from the words which they qualify ; as, " How completely 
his passion has blinded him ?" 

** Why cordial friendship riveted so deep, 
If friend and friendship vanish in an hour V 

POSITION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The preposition is generally placed immediately 
before its object ; but not un frequently after it, 
and sometimes at a considerable distance from it. 
Thus we either say, ** For such conduct I am at 
a loss to account," or *' Such conduct I am at a 
loss to acGountybr." 

The relatives " whom," " which," and " that," 
are remarkable in this respect ; but the relative 
" that " never admits a preposition before it. 
Thus we say, " Milton is a poet in whom I much 
delight;" or, " Milton is a poet whom (or that) I 
mach delight in,'* This is the some \vox^^ upw. 
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which you rode yesterday ; or, " This is the same 
horse which (or that) you rode upon" 

POSITION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

The position of conjunctions varies according 
as they connect sentences, or merely parts of 
sentences. 

Such conjunctions as thaUf if, though, although, 
thai, when, lest, unless, &c. which connect clauses, 
but never sentences, take the first place in the 
clauses to which they belong ; as, " The Thames 
is larger [ than the Seine.** " Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him." "Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed | lest he fall." 

Conjunctions used for connecting sentences 
have their position determined chiefly by the ear 
of the speaker or reader. Those of one syllable 
(with the exception of then) are placed at the 
beginning of the second sentence ; as, 

" The orator was received, on his entrance, with 
great applause, great expectations having been 
formed of him. But when he began to speak 
there was a general feeling of disappointment." 

Those of more than one syllable, except whereas, 
which always begins its sentence, may be variously 
placed according to the preference of sound ; as, 

"The castle is strongly fortified, and full of 
brave and veteran troops. Its governor, moreover, 
is the hero of many a well-fought field. A stout 
and strenuous resistance ia, tKeTeJoTe^\»\^^ ^isiicsssv- 
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pated. It were abject cowardice and pure folly, 
however^ for Britons to doubt of yUim^te suc- 
cess." 



PART IV 

PROSODY. 




Prosody teaches the sound, the quantity, and 
accentuation of syllables, and the measures of 
verse. The quantity of a syllable determines 
whether it be long or short. A long syllable is 
that which contains a long vowel or diphthong: 
a short syllable that of which the vowel is short. 

In every word of more than one syllable there 
is some syllable pronounced louder and with more 
stress laid upon it than the rest. This stress of 
the voice is called the acc£Nt of the word. Thus 
in the noun produce the accent is on the first 
syllable ; in the verb produce the accent is on the 
last syllable. 

Words of one syllable, or monosyllables, when read aloud 
or spoken, are generally not pronounced with any longer 
pause between them and the next word than if they were 
syllables ; and they receive an accent according as they are 
emphatical, and require to be distinguished in the sentence. 
Thus in the monosyllabic sentence, *' When will you come 
and play with us?" the words " when will you come and " 
are pronounced as if they formed one word, whenwillyou- 
comeand, with an accent on the first syllable when, if the 
f/me /g principaJly comidered \ or upou the third syllable 
^#wi^ // the person is to be distingmsYved. 1^ YiotYv ^\%,\i:Ycv^- 
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tions are to be made, both when and you will be accented. 
The remaining words '* play with us '* are pronounced as a 
word of tpxee syllables with an accent on the first *' play," 
or the whole iseiptence may be pronounced as one word of 
eight syltables, like ** incomprehensibility," with an accent 
on the first, -and oh the antepenultimal syllable. 

When monosyllables are accompanied with longer words, 
tfaey continue to *be pronounced in the manner just men- 
tioned, and are only accented when the meaning of the 
speaker requires it. 

INFLECTION. 

Distinct from accent is another property of the 
voice called inflection, causing those deviations 
(higher or lower) from a particular tone or key, 
which continually occur in ordinary speech, and 
without which spoken language would he insup« 
portably tedious, and very often unintelligihle ^ 

The continuance of one and the same note or 
sound throughout a number of words is called a 
monotone ; and a person reading or speaking in a 
monotone' is said to be monotonclUs. 

Monotony, however, when properly and natu- 
rally employed, is a part of elocution. It is em- 
ployed in pronouncing all words not emphatic, 
not put in contrast or opposition, nor marked as 
concluding a clause or sentence. It is adapted, 
both in prose and in poetry, to simple narrative or 

^ To be satisfied how important inflection is, let any one 
compare the monotonous hum of a number of children 
conning their lessons, with the animated and ever«vax^v\s^ 
c9denceofthe same voices in tVie ^\a^-^QiV3i»du 

o2 
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description, wherever facts are stated plainly and 

without comment, argumentation, or emotion of 

the speaker. 

That inflection, although it commonly begins on an ac- 
cented syllablei is totally different from accent, appears 
from the management of the voice in singing, where the 
accent must be carefully preserved, but where no inflection 
can occur. If the words of a song were sung with only 
one note, the accent would remain, and this would resemble 
speaking in a monotone. 

When the voice is made to slide upwards from 
the monotone or single sound, this is called the 
rising inflection. 

When the voice is lowered in the same manner 
from the monotone, this is called the falling in- 
flection. 

These inflections of the voice take place usually 
on the accented syllable. Though constantly 
practised in common speech, they are not obvious ; 
and require, with many, to be explained by an 
instrument called the monochord*. 

' Let a small box of thin deal (without knots) about 3 or 
4 inches broad, 3 feet long, and 2 inches deep, be closely 
glued and fastened on all sides. At each end (the ends 
must be strong and thick) let there be two pegs, to one of 
which a string of catgut is to be fastened, and its other end 
to be passed through a small bole in the opposite peg. Then 
turn the latter round like a screw until the string acquires 
sufficient tightness. 

Two slips of wood, one about the size of a common lead- 
/feaei/, the other about an inch high, for abridge, are to be 
uaderthe atring near the enda. B7 meai»Q^ ^\ms« 
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An example of the rising inflection may be 
remarked at the conclasion of any oomnion ques-* 
tion : as ^* Are you going to school 2" ** Are you 
fond of reading?" or when the question is ar- 
ranged in affirmative order ; as, you are going to 
school ?" " You like reading ?*' 

The answer is generally an example of the 
falling inflection. But if no answer be retamed» 
and the question be repeated, the last word will 
take the falling inflection, and the first the rising ; 
as, ** Are Jrou going to school V* and the same 
downward inflection occurs if the question com- 
mence with an interrogative pronoun or adverb ; 

** When are you going to school ? What are you 
doing ?" 

Inflection, whether rising or falling, must never be ex« 
tended beyond the easy and natural limits of the voice in 
speech. In the course of a sentence one or other is used, 
as may best accord with the sense, at the termination of 
each clause ; but the ascent as well as descent to the mono- 
tone must be smooth and gradual, except where strong 
emotion is expressed, and this can be but seldom. Varia- 
tions of inflection occur oftenest in dialogue. The rising 
inflection is highest in cases of passionate emphasis, as 
where short questions or exclamations follow in a series, 
each of them elevated above the preceding. The felling 
inflection is lowest at the end of a period, or succession of 
periods called a paragraph ; and also when peculiar em- 
phasis requires it. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis in speaking is employed for the same 
purpoae aa italics are in i^x\t\\.\w^\ XsmX. v\ 
icA the more eflectually, as ivo mo^^ ol^TvaNAx.^ 
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can ever adequately represent the power of the 

human voice in correct and animated elocution. 

Emphasis distinguishes ohjects contrasted with, 

compared, or opposed to each other. It dwells 

with an increased stress on the accent of certain 

words placed in contradistinction to other words 

that are either expressed or understood. 

It differs from accent ; beca\ife few worde require em* 
pbasis, yet every word of more than one syllable has its 
appropriate accent, and because emphasis must be some* 
times placed on an unaccented syllable ; as. Was such con- 
duct honest or ditshonest ? He must increase ; but I must 
decresae. Emphasis is also available in words pronounced 
with musical sounds, and in this respect differs from tn- 
flection. 

The following is an example of the falling 
inflection accompanied with emphasis :— - 

Exercise and temperance strengthen even an 
indifferent constitution. 

Here are three deg^rees of force in pronunciadoo* The 
word ** indifferent " being emphatical, requires the chief 
stress upon it; the words "exercise," "temperance," and 
<' strengthen/' are less forcibly pronounced; while the 
remaining words, ** and," " even," " an," and " constitu- 
tion," are enuntiated in a manner comparatively feeble : 
the voice returns by insensible gradation to the monotone 
at "strengdien," <<even," and "an," and falls lowest (though 
without emphasis) at the penultimate syllable of " consti- 
tution." 

The voice, however, even in pronouncing the feeblest 
and least significant words, must be made to articulate 
every syllable with distinctness. 

Emphasia derives its effect not cit\^ Sxcsosl ^^»i- 
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nouncing the emphatic words with an appropriate 
infiection and greater force, but also from pro- 
nouncing unemphatical words with an appropriate 
inflection and lesser force ; as, 

" When so gdod a man as Socrates fell a victim 
to the madness of the people, triUh^ and virtue^ 
and reUgion fell with him." 

' Here the words " fell a victim to the madness of the 
people " being unemphatic, but pronounced with the rising 
inflection, and in a feebler, though somewhat higher tone, 
contribute to distinguish the first clause firom the remain- 
der of the sentence ; and the effect is the same as if these 
words had been repeated at the close of the period thus; 

'* When 80 good a man as Socrates fell a victim to the 
madness of the people, truth, virtue, and religion fell vic- 
tims to the madness of the people." 

*' A good man will love himself too well to I6se an estate 
by gaming, and his neighbours too well to win one." 

Here the words ''estate by gaming" are unemphatic, 
but have the same inflection with " lose." 

With regard to inflection apart frota emphasis, 
it is a general rule that sentences or clauses which 
of themselves make complete sense, conclude with 
the falling inflection ; the last clause but one 
excepted, which takes the rising inflection ; as, 

" Though we seem grieved at the shortness of 
life in general, we are continually wishing every 
period of it at an ^nd. The minor longs to be of 
age, then to be a man of business, then to make up 
an estate, then to arrive at honours, then to retire." 

When these separate members of a sentence 
coaaist o/elngle words, if they \>e^\tk.\\\^%^\!dAiice 
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they will be pronounced * * ' : but if they con- 
clude it, ' ' ^ ; as, 

** Manufactures, tr^de, and agriculture naturally 
employ nineteen parts of the species in twenty." 

'* Nineteen parts of the species in twenty are 
naturally employed in manufactures, trade, and 
agriculture." 

Four such members beginning a sentence may 
be divided into portions, of two each, and pro- 
nounced ' * * ' ; as, 

*' Metals, minerals, plants, and meteors, disclose 
to us a thousand interesting properties." 

Four such numbers concluding a sentence may 
be similarly divided, but are pronounced with 
exactly contrary inflections ^ ' ' * ; as, 

" A thousand interesting properties are dis- 
closed to us in metals, minerals, plants, and 
meteors." 

A series of such members, when of considerable 
length, may be divided into portions of three 
each : the last portion or triplet pronounced ^ ^ ' 
if at the commencement, and ^ ' ^ if at the con- 
elusion of a sentence ; as thus, 

" Love, joy, peace ; long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness; faith, meekness, temperance, are the 
fruits of the Spirit, and against such there is no 
law." Or thus, 

" But the fruit of the Spurit is love, joy, peace; 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness ; falt!\^\sA.4V.- 
ness, temperance. Against wxc\i \)[w«t^ Ss^ \sa^»» ' 
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** For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life; nor angels, nor principalities, nor pdwers; 
nor things present, nor things to cdme; nor 
height, nor depth ; nor any other creature, shall 
he ahle to separate us from the love of God, vrhich 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

Here are five distinct portions ending with " creature ;" 
' *» ' ' *» '*»*'» and '; every portion but the last being 
pronounced like numbers concluding a clause or sentence. 

The rising inflection concludes an interrogative 
sentence when consisting of one clause, provided 
no interrogative pronoun or adverb precede ; as, 
*' Are you going to school ?" " Is that colour 
green ?" 

If it consist of two or more clauses, the last 
will have ^ ; as, ** Is that colour green, red, or 

blue r 

Also when an interrogative pronoun or adverb 
begins the question ; as, '* How do you mean to 
travel ?*' " What colour is that ?" Unless the 
subject of the question has been mentioned im- 
mediately hefore ; as, *' Apropos of travelling : 
how do you mean to travel?" "Apropos of 
colours : what colour is that ?" 

When adverbs or conjunctions are employed as 
correlatives to each other (see p. 66)t the sen- 
tence, whatever be its length, will form two divi- 
s/ons. The Jeading division, containing the cor- 
relatiwe, is d/st/nguished by tYie m\w^ Vw^^esk^^x 
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lit the comma, semicolon, or colon, which sepa- 
rated the two ; as, 

« Where the tree falleth, there it shall iie." 

" As your fathers did, so do y^," 

" Either make up your mind to surrender every 
thing, or resolve upon vigorous resistance." 

Emphasis is employed chiefly when Antithesis 
occurs. 

Antithesis or Contrast is a figure of arrange- 
ment, hy which two ohjects or sentiments are 
represented in opposition ; as, *' What communion 
hath light with darkness ?" " It is sown in weak- 
ness, it is raised in power." 

Here observe the negative portions "weakness" and 
" darkness *' have the rising inflection. 

Sometimes an antithesis is implied^ and only 
one of the antithetic ohjects expressed ; as, 

** The man of taste enjoys many pleasures of 

which others are incapable. He can converse 

with a picture^ and find an agreeable companion 

in a statue,*^ 

If the foregoing sentence be paraphrased, the statement 
implied or understood will be manifest. He can converse 
lot only as others do with social and conversible and 
iving beings, but even with a lifeless picture, even with 
I dumb statue. 

Sometimes two objects are opposed to two. 
This is called double Emphasis ; as, ** If you re- 
gulate your desires according to the standard of 
idture, you will never be poor ; \^ «.<s.^i.Qit^\i'^ \xi 
he standard of opinion^ yo\x "mW T\^'^et>ie tViV- 
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Sometimes three are opposed to three. This 
is called treble or threefold Emphasis ; as, 

*' At length divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame. 

• • • • 

Let old Timotheui yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown : 
H6 raised a m^tal to the skies; 
Sh6 drew an ingel ddwn." 

When we enumerate particulars with emphasis 
or precision (as in counting one, two, three, &c.) 
we give some of the first particulars a tone mark- 
ing not only a distinct hut complete enumeration ; 
each particular is shown to be completed, but not 
the whole number ; as, " Every l^af, every twig, 
every drop of water, teems with life." 

VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
number of syllables, according to the laws of 
Verse. 

In reading Verse, the same inflections of thcf 
voice are required as in reading Prose, though 
less strongly marked, and more approaching to 
monotones. 

A Verse is a measured line consisting of a cer- 
tain number of syllables, accented and unaccented, 
that occur alternately at regular intervals. 

The feet of English Verse are either iambic ; 
as *'alq/i^ create^^ with iVie accented syllable 
coming after the unaccented*, ot tb.ocb.k\^\ ^&^ 

9 
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**. holyf lofly^* with the accented syllable, in re- 
verse order, coming first. 

Iambic measure comprises : 

1. Verses of four syllables; as, 

" With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hean." 

2. Of six; as, 

*' Blow, blow, thou wiDter's wind ! 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude I 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be mde." 

8. Of eight, which is the usual measure of short 

[>oems; as, 

** Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nighdy to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her hirth : 
While all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets, in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole ; 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine !" 

4. Of ten, which is the common measure of 
leroic poetry ; as, 

** Trust not yourself; but your defects to know 
Make use of every friend, and every foe. 
While from the bounded level of your mind 
Short views you take, you «ee iio\«Ck,\|2^^^^*^^'^^'^ 
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But more advanc'd, behold, with strange eiurprise^ 

New dictant scenes of endless science rise. 

So, pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky; 

Th' eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 

But those attain'dy we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthened way ; 

Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes ; 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.' 



»> 



Lines which have not this similarity ' of soun 
in their final syllables are called blank verse 
as, 

'* How still the morning of the hallow'd day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour; hush'd 
The ploughboy's whistle, and the milkmaid's song ; 
The scythe lies glitt'ring in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers 
That yestermom bloom'd waving in the breeze." 

In all these measures the accents are to b 
placed on the syllables designated by even nuix 
bers, viz. on the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, < 
tenth syllables. Verses are more or less harmc 
nious according to the observance of this rule. 

English trochaic measures are, 

1. Of three syllables ; as, 

" Here we may 
Think and pray 
Before death 
Stops our breath. 
Other joys 
Are but toys.'* 
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m 

2. Of six; as, 

<* Or where Hebrus wanders 
Rolling in meanders." 

3. Of seven ; as, 

" Earth to earth, and dust to dost ! 
Here the evil and the just. 
Here the youthful and the old» 
Here the fearful and the bold. 
Here the matron and the maid 
In one mould'ring bed are laid !" 

4. Of eight; as, 

<* On they march, though to self-slaughter. 
Regular as rolling water.'* 

In these measures the accents are placed on the 
odd syllables. 

There is another measure very quick and lively, 

called the anapastic, in which the accent rests 

upon every third syllable. It sometimes consists 

of six syllables ; as, 

" But his courage 'gan fail 
For no arts could avaiL" 

Sometimes of twelve ; as, 

^ From the knaves and the fools, and the fops of the time, 

From the drudges in prose, and the triflers in rhyme ;" 

• • • 

** At the close of the day when the hamlet is still, 

Where whispered the beech, and where murmur'd the rill:" 

• • • 

Sometimes of nine, and having a syllable occa- 
sionally cut off at the beginning of the lines ; 

as, 

'* She gaz'd as I tlo^Vf ^i^^tcv^ 

'Hiy path I coa\d scacoeVy ^Asncrok** 
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So iweelly lbs bade me adieu, 
1 thought thai she bade me retum." 
lamlMc, trochmc, and tmapatitic lines admit of 
occasioDsl intermixture for the sake of Tarie^ ; 
and for the same purpose somatime* take an addi- 
tional syllable at the end ; or cut off a syllable at 
the beginn ag as, 
^ Wafl, waft, ye winds, bis stoiy, 

^ N, And on ye waten roll, 

J» TIllikeBieaofgloi; 

I ipreadi from pola to pole." 
4 hen (emble tempeata mail ua. 

And mDunuinouB billona affligbt. 
No powcT nor wealth can avail ut 
— - f we want nerve and akill to steer right." 



Among the peculiar changes allowed to poetij, called 
Pscfical LictBiti, tie, tbe figure SiNiLtsrHA, or cuttiiig 
■way of « in Iht before a lonel ; and sometimes (thiHigh 
■eldomjornin theprepoaicioafef as,t'aocepti Sndly, the 
flgure SvNXREais, by whicli two abort vowels are pro- 
nounced like ooe I u, qutiHoH, ipeeial ; and by whiob a 
word is contracted by leaving out a sborl vowel or syllable ; 
ai, 'gaa for Jxgan : 'neofft for icnmM ■ '<va> for if tMU ; 
'linVi for it aill ; wt'll for ae unit i I'm hi I am; t'lr for 
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